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Outlook for the Cflour Trade in Gurope 


URING a recent visit to Oslo, Nor- 
| way, I found the trade in that market 
greatly elated at the prospect of free 
trade in flour. As previously an- 
nounced, the Norwegian government 
< has decided to abolish the government 
per on breadstuffs from July 1, 1927. Although 
many months must pass before it is possible for im- 
porters to do a direct trade, mill agents are already 
making arrangements with their old connections and 
seeking new ones, so as to be ready when the time 
comes to do a direct trade with mills. At present it 
is not know when this will be, but it is anticipated 
that by next April buying will commence under free 
trade conditions. 

The flour trade of Norway has been under control 
for the last 10 years, during which time the govern- 
ment has been the sole buyer. Although during the 
whole of that time the food commission has been most 
efficiently managed, reflecting much credit on those 
who had charge of the buying, conditions existed which 
have made it possible for only a limited number of 
mills to compete. This has led to the loss of all in- 
terest in Norwegian trade by a number of mills which 
formerly did a steady business in that market. As 
soon as the trade becomes free, there is no doubt 
that more mills will compete for a share of it. 

Although the government has decided to abandon 
the monopoly, it apparently intends to maintain a 
partial control of the trade in flour by continuing to 
operate the large flour mill at Vaksdal, near Bergen. 
Legislation concerning a tariff on wheat and flour 
entering Norway is being discussed in the Storthing, 
and it is feared that there will be a considerably high- 
er tariff on flour than on wheat. There is a strong 
feeling in Norway to encourage the home manufac- 
ture of flour, and if the government intends to con- 
tinue to operate a flour mill, it is only natural to 
suppose that it will make every effort to see that 
the flour milling industry is given ample protection. 
Since the war the flour milling capacity of Norway 
has been considerably increased, but it is still insuffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the country. The 
importation of foreign flour, therefore, is bound to 
continue. It is also doubtful whether the Norwegian 
mills will be able to manufacture the same quality of 
flour that comes from the mills of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. Consequently, unless the protective tariff is 
too severe, the general opinion is that the volume of 
imports of foreign flour will not be much affected. 

Steps are being taken to encourage the home grow- 
ing of wheat, barley and rye by granting the farmer 
a subsidy of four kroners per 100 kilos, and it is 
estimated that this subsidy would amount to nearly 
6,000.000 kroner. The government intends to pay for 
this subsidy with the proceeds of the duties on im- 
ported wheat and flour. This scheme has been largely 
responsible for the consent of the farmers’ party in the 
Storthing to the abolition of the present monopoly. 

It is also understood that regulations are to be 
brought into force whereby each importer must ob- 
tain a license from the government giving him per- 
mission to import wheat or flour. These licenses will 
only be granted with the understanding that the im- 
porter must buy a certain amount of Norwegian grain 
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proportionate to his imports of foreign grain and 
flour. It is difficult to understand how this scheme 
can be made practical, as there are a number of flour 
importers who do not handle grain, and well-informed 
persons believe that it will be found impossible to 
put this plan into operation. 

As a result of interviews with various members of 
the flour trade in Oslo, I found that the majority 
were optimistic as to the future, and nearly all of 
them will be glad to resume direct trading with mills, 
as they feel that there will be an incentive to build up 
a trade in the various brands and that the quality 
of flour again will assert itself. 

Since my last visit to Oslo the death has occurred 
of two members of the old-established flour firm of 
W. Hvistendahl & Co. In November last year W. 
Hvistendahl, the founder of the firm, died at the 
age of 86, and about a month ago his son, H. B. 
Hvistendahl, died very suddenly at the age of 57. 
The business is being continued under the manage- 
ment of O. Kristiansen, who has been connected with 
the firm for many years. The son of H. B. Hvisten- 
dahl is at present in the United States gaining com- 
mercial experience, and it is understood that later on 
he will return to Oslo to become associated with the 
firm of W. Hvistendahl & Co. His father married a 
daughter of the late Duncan Kehlor, of the old firm 
of Kehlor Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Denmark 
URING the past year Danish importers have ex- 
perienced severe competition from the home mills, 
which, like other European mills, have been engaged 
in a price cutting campaign which undoubtedly has 
cost them a considerable amount. While I was in 
Copenhagen I found that trade in Canadian flours had 
been better for the past few weeks, and that the im- 
porters were feeling a little more optimistic. The 
imports of flour for the first quarter of the present 
year showed a slight increase over those during the 
similar period of 1925, but I was informed that a 
proportion of these consisted of flours from Sweden 
and Germany. Canadian flours, or those milled in bond 
at Buffalo from Canadian wheat, were practically 
the only ones that had been imported from North 
America, as Kansas and American spring wheat flours 

had been completely out of line. 

I found that recently some sales had been made 
by Oklahoma mills which had quoted prices consider- 
ably cheaper than Kansas mills had cabled. This is 
the first American flour that has been purchased in 
Copenhagen for some time, but it is the general opinion 
that trading in Kansas flour will be possible during 
the coming season. Canadian flours for distant ship- 
ment are, however, now being quoted at comparatively 
low prices, so it looks as if Kansas flours will ex- 
perience severe competition, as in order to secure the 
business they must be cheaper than Canadian. 

During the past year two well-known members 
of the flour importing trade have passed away. In 
May of last year Otto Madsen, who was so well known 
to American millers, died suddenly from heart trouble, 
and in November of the same year his successor, A. 
H. Wulff, also died after a few days’ illness. The 
business is being carried on by the widow of Mr. 


Madsen, under the management of Daniel Hansen, 
who has recently been taken into partnership by her. 

In Denmark, as in other countries, a great effort is 
being made to increase the consumption of home milled 
flour. I noticed an article in a Danish paper, entitled 
“Bread and Danish Flour,” bemoaning the fact that 
the import of wheat flour was still taking place in 
considerable quantities, in spite of the fact that the 
Danish mills’ product was quite equal to that of for- 
eign mills. It also said that, although the imports of 
wheat had increased as compared with the imports 
of flour during 1925, no less than 407,390 sacks of 
100 kilos had been imported. There was, therefore, 
still a long way to go before home mills could produce 
sufficient flour to supply domestic requirements. 

The article stated that it was mere imagination 
to believe that American flour could be used more ad- 
vantageously than flour made from Danish wheat, as 
Danish flour made a splendid loaf and there was little 
to be gained by using American. I was pleased to 
note, however, the following statement: “American 
flour, delivered, costs 38 kroners per 100 kilos, and 
this quantity produces 440 loaves, whereas the same 
quantity of Danish flour costs 33 kroners and gives 
420 loaves. There is, therefore, a difference of 20 
loaves in favor of American flour, but as the price 
of the latter is five kroners per 100 kilos higher, there 
is no advantage to be gained by using American flour 
in place of Danish flour.” I could not help thinking 
that this was a very fine advertisement for the strong 
flours that come from North America, and that as 
long as these conditions existed the use of imported 
flours is likely to continue. 


Germany 


RADE in Germany was all at sixes and sevens 

over the various tariff questions when I was there. 
Reports and rumors were current everywhere as to 
what was likely to take place. After spending several 
days in Hamburg I could gather very little informa- 
tion as to what was likely to be the final outcome. 

Under the present tariff a fair trade in imported 
flour has been done in Germany itself, but the bulk 
of it has been in flour for transit to Czechoslovakia and 
other central European markets. In order to antici- 
pate the duties that go into effect on flour entering 
Czechoslovakia after July 1, a very large volume of 
business has been done with that market. Recently 
there have been some very heavy arrivals of flour in 
Hamburg, destined for Czechoslovakian markets, and 
while I was in Hamburg this was being moved with 
feverish haste by rail to get it across the border be- 
fore the duties went into effect. Owing to such large 
shipments, it can be assumed that the demand from 
Czechoslovakia is not likely to be active until the 
present stocks have been reduced. 

In all probability the present duty on flour entering 
Czechoslovakia will result in strong protests being 
made by the Canadian government. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement, flour from the United States will 
be admitted with a duty of 70 Czech krones per 100 
kilos, whereas Canadian flour will be charged 140 
krones. This extra 100 per cent duty will in all 
probability make the import of Canadian flour pro- 

(Continued on page 154.) 
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Cfood Fads, Facts and Cfoolishness 







MDVERTISING and salesmanship have 
¢ 4) o real place in modern science. Earlier 
Os ideas of forcing commodities into con- 
a: sumption through selling arguments 

p}| based solely on pretty word pictures 
#) are rapidly passing. Modern advertis- 
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how primitive man, Moses and Daniel could have used 
New Orleans molasses in treating the ailments of their 
brethren, it is quite as simple as the analysis of the 
child minds who would have us eat nuts to be healthy, 
on the theory that squirrels do not suffer from ap- 
pendicitis. 
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ing must rest its case on facts. In no field is this ' A third well-known society of corrective eating ad- that 1 
truth more evident than in the case of food adver- recipes for a happy life. So it is that one school of vises us that “the trouble is that certain wrong com- ers 0 
tising. The manufacturer who has food to sell ap- cating blandly bases its teaching on its assumption  binations of good foods simply will not mix in the malic 
proaches his advertising manager with something be- _ that “the first, fundamental, all-important, vital, essen- stomach; instead they set and react chemically upon memb 
sides brands and labels. He brings him facts, de- tial step for efficiency, health and success is intensive each other, liberating quantities of gas and acids; almos 
scriptions of raw materials, pictures of sanitary proc- nerve nutriment.” they may be said to literally ‘explode’ within us, then its be 
esses, certificates of wholesomeness of ingredients and they slowly pass on to the intestines, where they pro- name 
healthiness of employees, and then the food experts NOTHER admits that the basis of its system is ceed to decompose and ferment.” ciated 
supplement these facts with interesting stories of not new. “It was ordained in the beginning by The body of man is an amazing chemical laboratory wheat 
nutritional values and discussions of nutrition in its an all-wise Creator. It was used by primitive man, in which the cells which constitute the mass we know as we 
latest fashion. by Moses, by Daniel, by the American Indian in the as the human being perform beautiful chemical proc- Ar 
All of this informative material is educating the prevention and cure of disease.” And so infallible is esses. These reactions are identical with the chemical men 1 
public to a better appreciation of the réle food plays the system that, in the words of its proponent, “When reactions which, in so far as we understand them, we falseh 
in building child health and energizing the labor which the great epidemic of influenza came on in 1918-19, I can perform in a test tube. They are motivated by and n 
does the work of the world. And yet, at the very prescribed New Orleans molasses, whole wheat and the laws of chemistry, and by no other force. Strange rolled 
time when nutrition is becoming an exact science, it is sour, fruits as a preventive for several families, and combinations of “17 mineral substances” have no more lated | 
confronted with an ever increasing array of cults and was pleased to see every member come through with- effect on the chemistry of the body than any other corner 
quackery. Every contribution to the welfare of the out disease.” While it is a bit difficult to understand substance which, when made available for metabolism, It 
race through the discovery of the vita- plays its proper réle in nutrition. But recogn 
min potency of foods or the X ray, ra- the mere fact that a chemical analysis questi 
dium and insulin, floods society with of the bones, blood, nerves and body tion v 
ignorant applications to the use of food Vo bia bad band Vest band tissue shows it to contain certain ele- peated 
and the cure of disease of wholly ni- EE ments throws no more light on the rela- the sp 
understood scientific facts. Indeed, so tion of those elements to normal life and J: 
far do the misapplications of science in than an analysis of the fused ashes of official: 
medicine go that often more evil than a Ford car reveals the plan of its maker. scanda 
ood temporarily results from sound dis- The discussion of the “law of life” have s 
aes ee arate importance. The ‘Pathway Through the ‘Wheat by those who have no conception of the 
This is particularly true in the field of simplest of the chemical processes of life 
nutrition. By Epwin Carive Litsey is an arrogant assumption. Why should 
one imagine that, because his body is a K LS 
ea is an inexhaustible subject of <Tonicut my thoughts are drifting back to when I was a boy, walking chemical laboratory, he is quali- —4 dr 
discussion, While man may not live And spent my school vacations on the farm of Uncle Ray; fied to talk about its chemistry any more well-es 
to eat, he cannot avoid taking thought I think the thing which pleased me most and brought the greatest joy, than he would wish to discuss the prob- flour a 
of what he does eat at least three times Was going to the country store, a good long mile away. lems of a physicist because the matter to The 
a day throughout his life. From the day which composes him consists of electrons, addres: 
the infant leaves his mother’s breast his The route lay over swelling hills where giant oak trees grew, atoms and molecules? Is it to be won- fortune 
eating habits are determined for him by And bluegrass spread its mantle to the rock fence by the road; dered at that our talk and preachments him to 
his parents, his friends, paragraphers in I saw the buzzard sailing in the far-off, distant blue, on natural nutritional law are for the of mill 
syndicate columns, food advertisements, And heard the raincrow calling from his leafy, green abode. most part pure and unadulterated bosh? know b 
and a constantly increasing horde of food 5 atetens cheeneil aad Odie walt Satins tet oh items The history of medicine is but a story It ji 
cults which would have him cast off his J x ‘ of outlived fashions. Through the cen- by the 
Which brought unto my boyish heart a thrill so very sweet; : ace P | 
bodily infirmities and live to be a hun- " ‘i é 2 turies the usual mode of ascertaining the in mak 
dred b followin strange dietar But nothing from the precious host which recollection brings, truth in medicine, as i th “ but fig 
y K B' y , , as in every other pro g 
régimes solemnly preached as the only Is quite so welcome to me as the pathway through the wheat. fession or industry, has been the method frequen 
law of life. The field lay just this side the store, and it seemed ocean wide of trial and atcinwd It is never safe sum- No mil 
Without possessing the slightest real, When I had climbed the old rail fence and stood upon its verge; marily to repudiate notions even of comfor' 
systematic knowledge of the way the cells The wind came over it in gusts and stirred it like a tide, cranks. To do 80 may lead us to throw thousan 
of our body function; without an idea And though I was a barefoot boy I felt the beauty urge. away the baby with the bath. barrel | 
as to what nutrition, metabolism or as- flour at 
similation means in the complex chemis- The path was very narrow, and I used to stretch my hands arenas the insistence of igno- If, « 
try of life,—every one, from the waiter And feel the bending, golden heads between my fingers glide; \/ rance leads to truth. And so it is is certa 
who serves our meal to the chiropractor And though I’ve wandered far since then, and walked in many lands, that our knowledge of nutrition, even is no | 
who adjusts our misplaced bones, is The mem’ry of that field is sweeter far than all beside. though it is slowly and surely taking Nothing 
ready at the drop of the hat to give on the aspects of a true science, has account 
copious advice on how to live long on My greatest joy when I had gone perhaps half way across, grown out of a weird mass of unrelated against 
some strange diet of raw foods or steril- Was just to lie down in the path and peer out through the grain; observations, often misinterpreted and the mill 
ized foods, on fruit foods or vegetables, Some slender stems were splotched and stained as if with fairy moss, misunderstood. dangers 
on meatless diets and diets rich in pro- But most of them were fair and strong, tribute to sun and rain. But a few short years ago we knew greater 
tein, on one meal a day or four, on all foods as compounds of protein, fat, car- involve 
sorts of diets which are in some way I liked to fancy I was lost within an elfin wood, bohydrates and mineral salts. We knew market | 
different from the diets Mother Nature As there I lay in silence gazing down the columned ways; how much of each of these essentials was called u 
has been developing for us through all Beholding ladybugs and other insects seeking food, needed to do a certain amount of work. have ne 
the years we have been slowly climbing And wishing I was small enough to tread that dim-lit maze. We observed that foods low in ash or flour so 
out of primordial slime to rush into bat- , R mineral content produced certain patho- If the | 
tle in a Tennessee courtroom over the I haven't seen a field of grain for many, many years, logical conditions in those whose diet was good for 
constitutional right of a school teacher In stony lanes of commerce now the Fates have ey my feet; restricted. And perhaps it was natural 
to tell his students the Darwinian theory. I would go back hed or = more, did I not know with tears enough to assume that when a ship crew 
Whi tha cnthenieteen ted Ghaeaaton I'd look in vain to find it now—the pathway through the wheat. developed scurvy after a prolonged sub- s | 
izes a scientist pursuing a pet idea, or a sistence on a narrow diet the disease Go 
modern advertiser bent on committing resulted from a mineral deficiency in the } Phen 
the race to a diet of bran, our self- flour, beans and salt meat ration. misha, . 
appointed apostles in the wide fields of xX ee be,4 the 4 eit xs ae Today, thanks to the intensive work wal .’ 
nutrition maintain that their particular PS pe4 pe4 of hundreds of trained scientists, follow- 7 owing 
(Continued on page 144.) Mins. 
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DENYING AN UGLY RUMOR 


ECRETARIES Hoover and Jardine last week laid 

the ghost of the long and widely circulated story 
that they were the real inspiration and principal back- 
ers of the Grain Marketing Co. Idle, in instances 
malicious, gossip connected the names of these two 
members of the cabinet with the co-operative scheme 
almost from its inception. The whispered story in 
its basest form went even further, drawing in the 
name of Secretary Mellon and, at one period, asso- 
ciated the three with “bull” operations in the Chicago 
wheat pit as part of a plan to stimulate farm values 
as well as profit the operators. 

Any one with the slightest knowledge of the three 
men thus criminally slandered knew the stories for 
falsehoods. But slander has small respect for truth, 
and men in and out of politics and the grain trade 
rolled the libelous stories on their tongues and circu- 
lated them on the back stairs and in the “know it all” 
corners where anonymity lurks and innuendo whispers. 

It is a pity that the filthy gossip had finally to be 
recognized and dignified by denial. There is also some 
question as to whether or not the statements in refuta- 
tion will put an end to the gossip. Those who re- 
peated it before probably will not hesitate to question 
the specific denials. Nevertheless secretaries Hoover 
and Jardine have exercised their privilege. as honest 
officials and honorable men in giving the lie to the 
scandalmongers, and decent minded men know they 
have spoken the truth. 


A PRICE GUARANTY SCHEME 

EK LSEWHERE in this issue appears a letter ad- 

—4 dressed to a miller by the Early & Daniel Co., a 
well-established and reputable concern handling grain, 
flour and feed at Cincinnati. In submitting the letter 
to The Northwestern Miller, the miller to whom it was 
addressed says that he feels he should share his good 
fortune with others, This publication is glad to assist 
him to do so, if only to illustrate the vague knowledge 
of mill operation in the minds of those who should 
know better. 

It is unnecessary to say that the proposal made 
by the writer of the letter is absurd. His dexterity 
in making figures perform to his will is commendable, 
but figures are difficult and stubborn things, and too 
frequently refuse to dance in time to the hopeful piper. 
No miller, the Cincinnati writer should know, is so 
comfortably situated that he can toss off a hundred 
thousand barrels of flour at a dollar and a half a 
barrel margin; nor is there any who can produce the 
flour at twenty-five cents cost of production. 

If, as the Early & Daniel Co. believes, this scheme 
is certain to prove so profitable for the miller, there 
is no reason why it should turn it over to him. 
Nothing prevents it from selling flour for its own 
account and giving the customer its own guaranty 
against price decline. Hedging facilities available to 
the miller are equally available to the jobbers. The 
dangers into which it invites the miller will be no 
greater if incurred by it. The way is clear for it to 
involve itself as freely as it likes in guaranties against 
market declines, Furthermore, in the event of its being 
called upon to protect such guaranties, it probably will 
have no difficulty in finding a miller ready to sell 
flour so cheaply that its own losses will be minimized. 
If the prescription is good, it surely will prove as 
good for the dealer as for the miller. 





AND CAN’T LAY UP A CENT 
So managers and their advertising aides who 
constantly are engaged in seeking the evasive so- 
lution of how to break down sales resistance and 
bring home the bacon. should be interested in the 
following excerpt from a “sales circular” distributed 
by an energetic miller down in Tennessee: 
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“So, be a one hundred per cent red blooded Ameri- 
can. Be a thorough bred Tennessean. Be a full 
blooded Southerner. Root for the home team. Boost 
our home state. Know Tennessee. Know also that 
every time you buy a sack of our four, you boost 
Tennessee. Every time you buy a sack of flour 
made away up yonder you are not true to your trust, 
and you register a knock to cripple the industries 
of your beloved state.” 

How weak and futile by comparison with this are 
carefully phrased “consumer appeals” of the trained 
specialist in advertising construction. It may, and 
almost certainly does, violate all the rules of the arts 
of publicity, but is it to be doubted that it carries 
the requisite “punch” to those “red blooded and full 
blooded” people to whom it is addressed? 

Certainly it must accomplish some part of its 
purpose, for the copy which reaches The Northwestern 
Miller carries this penciled notation: “This mill ran 
three months without a change of price, and when we 
put our price up fifty cents they reduced theirs the 
same amount. Either they are going to get our goat 
or we must get theirs. Meanwhile, we don’t see how 
they do it.” 

Twenty years ago, Jim Lillie, of Tennessee, attained 
a certain celebrity by a speech he made at a meeting 
of millers somewhat to this effect: “I don’t see how 
you men get any profit out of the millin’ business. 
Now, we got a little mill down yondeh on the crick 
bank, and we all drink branch wateh and doan’t weah 
no clothes, an’ I sweah we kain’t neveh lay up a cent.” 





PANHANDLING FOR THE PICNIC 

HE Merchant Bakers’ Club of Cincinnati is going 

to give a party for its members and their families 
Sunday, July 25. The entertainment committee of the 
club has again selected the Pines Country Club as 
the place for the festivities. Described as one of the 
“beauty spots of Hamilton County,” the committee is 
confident that, with the enlarged dancing floor and 
other recent improvements, the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of those who attend will be even greater than 
on previous well remembered occasions. 

Since it is obvious that not every friend and well- 
wisher of the Merchant Bakers’ Club can be present 
for the Sunday merrymaking, the committee in charge 
has provided for their vicarious participation by mak- 
ing such contribution as they may desire—ten dollars 
is suggested—toward paying the check and the fiddler. 
Checks should be made payable to the club treasurer, 
and assurance is given that the whole amount received 
will be used for the entertainment of bakers and their 
families at the picnic. 

All millers should welcome this opportunity to 
show the bakers of Cincinnati a good time. The op- 
portunity should especially appeal to those who have 
recently sold flour to one of that city’s larger buyers 
on basis of two cents up and ten cents down, guar- 
anteed against the market, guess which shell conceals 
the elusive pea. He probably is not a member of the 
Merchant Bakers’ Club, but, as a good citizen of his 
city, he doubtless would share in the “appreciation of 
co-operation” promised in its panhandling circular. 





ON THE POLITICAL DOCKET 

HE Senate resolution providing for further inves- 

tigation of baking combinations by the committee 
on judiciary insures that the case against baking com- 
binations will not be permitted to lapse through lack 
of official and public interest. It is true that, as the 
matter now stands, a federal court decree is preven- 
tive of further efforts at combination by the means 
and methods essayed by Mr. Ward, and in a degree 
restrains the three principal baking companies from 
too close contact. But there still exists considerable 
latitude for, at least, communities of interest for ad- 
vantaging large baking units as against the smaller 
independent. 

The Walsh resolution is sufficiently broad in its 
scope to permit full examination of every phase of 
the subject. It provides for inquiry into “what pro- 
ceedings have been taken by either the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Department of Justice to ascertain 
the facts concerning combinations in restraint of trade 
in bread and related products, what steps have been 
taken to restrain or dissolve such or to punish any 
persons who have, through combinations or otherwise, 
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established or attempted to establish a monopoly of 
the trade in bread or such related products.” 

It is not particularly gratifying to know that back 
of the resolution is the spleen of minority members 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Chairman Nugent 
and Commissioner Thompson, and of their ardent sup- 
porter, Senator La Follette. These gentlemen and 
their adherents continue to be unhappy because the 
direct and effective action of the attorney genecral’s 
office unhorsed the Ward supertrust without calling 
upon them for assistance or giving them an oppor- 
tunity to march in the victory parade. Nevertheless, 
and despite its questionable parentage, the Senate 
resolution is not without merit. The mere fact that 
the case against baking trusts is continued on the 
political docket will serve to temper ambition should 
it, by any chance, still dwell in the minds and hearts 
of those chastened Cesars who but a few brief months 
ago looked down and about from the high places. 





MR. FORD'S MILLING ADVENTURES 

T Medford, Mass., Henry Ford, ambitious to add 

an abandoned grist mill to his collection of early 
Americana, entered into negotiation for an ancient mill, 
authentically dating from 1638. Nothing impeded save 
the commercial urge of Joseph Covichio, who refused 
to sell his part of the needed property unless Mr. Ford 
would undertake to pay him eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars for his entire forty-acre farm. At last press ac- 
count he was standing firm in face of Mr. Ford’s world 
fame and the insistence of the village selectmen. 

It is to be regretted that there are here and there 
suspicious souls who interpret Mr. Ford's activities in 
terms of desire to get his name into the news dis- 
patches. The statement is made that his company’s 
recent abandonment of all advertising was due to his 
declaration that he never did believe in it. He has 
elected to meet the issue of declining production and 
amazing gains by his competitors through a sensational 
price cut. There is more than a suspicion that, in 
saving paid-for company advertising, Mr. Ford counts 
upon free publicity for his own ingeniously conceived 
personal adventures to keep his products in the sun, 
A few years ago he set out to show how wholesome 
flour should be made in his mill at Dearborn, and 
thereby harvested a full one hundred per cent in front 
page exploitation. 


PROBING THE PRETZEL 

RETZELS are to be investigated by the govern- 

ment. Happily, the prosecution is to be conducted 
by the Bureau of Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture rather than by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The pretzel will thus have a chance to de- 
fend itself and will, with good fortune, escape being 
reported to the august Senate and getting its name 
included in that portion of the newspapers devoted 
to criminal intelligence. 

According to Washington dispatches, the pretzel 
probe is to be conducted with a view to determining 
what flour may most advantageously be used in its 
construction, Manufacturers are to be invited to sub- 
mit samples of flour and of its pretzel derivatives, 
and the Bureau of Economics will then experiment to 
see which flour is best adapted to produce the crooks 
and turns and detours which used, alas, to share 
honors with the dish of salted peanuts at the south end 
of the dispensary counter. It is intimated that the 
investigation may indicate that different types of flour 
should be used in different sections of the country, but 
whether as a matter of pleasing the public taste or 
because of the effects of climate upon the pretzel in 
the making, it is not stated, 

The Northwestern Miller departs from its well- 
established conservatism to give its cordial indorse- 
ment to this investigation. It not only is a move in 
the right direction, but it is to be taken none too soon. 
Too long has the pretzel been allowed to lurk in secret 
places, and it is high time that the cold, clear light 
of truth be shed upon its tortuous and sinuous being. 
If it is true, as so frequently alleged, that the pretzel 
is merely a doughnut with the cramps, the fact should 
be established and the masquerade ended. But the 
investigation should be conducted without fear or 
favor, and in sorrow rather than in anger. Though 
the taste of the pretzel is its own fault, its shape can 
only be regarded as its misfortune. 
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1£ Weeks ELour Output 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers; together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mille in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH WEST— July 11 a 12 

July 10 July 3 1926 924 
Minneapolis - 160,982 196,972 sar a 215. 766 
St, Paul .. . 8,778 11,436 68 4,820 
Duluth-Buperior 13,770 8,040 18, yr 12,2606 
Outside mille*.. 124,980 182,260 208,646 176,178 


318,610 398,708 479,222 410,033 


Totals 
SOUTH W EST— 
Kaneas City ...107,716 106,100 102,238 102,102 
Wichita .. 26,416 40,717 28,772 32,886 
Galina ...... 22,400 16,668 24,2123 16,240 
St. Joseph 29,726 49,666 16,566 12,615 
Omaha ....4-- 16,399 18,402 20,959 20,221 


Outside millet. . 222,965 261,640 174,706 172,570 


Totals , 446,621 610,984 267,664 256,635 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 


Bt. Louls .. 15,400 22,600 26,800 22,800 
Outsidet 34,000 329,700 33,400 20,600 
Toledo ...+++++ 42,400 24,000 30,200 256,200 
Outsidef , 81,785 22,833 26,800 46,776 
Indianapolis ... 17,033 2,077 17,136 6,490 
Southeast ..... 69,623 78,274 86,286 63,789 
Totals - 190,241 201,484 209,822 186,664 
PACIFIC COA8T— 
Portland ...... 16,180 20,264 10,263 18,318 
Beattle ....+.++. 16,604 27,126 26,797 23,720 
TACOMA ....+++ 20,642 30,678 19,953 17,387 
Totals 63,227 78,167 66,013 59, 425 
Buffalo ........ 172,386 209,672 182,924 161,62 
34,000 


Chicago ....... 37,000 39,000 30/000 
Milwaukee P 2,700 Tse éeesee 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mffls gt various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTH W EST— July 11 July 12 


July 10 se 1926 1924 
Minneapoli# ...... 30 47 38 
WE, PAU cccccccese 40 HH 38 19 
Duluth-Superior .. 27 22 61 36 
Outside mills* .... 46 48 61 44 
AV@rage «4.4.4... 36 41 48 40 
BSOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 71 69 68 69 
i) ere 42 66 43 50 
BAMMA socccsccece 63 44 62 38 
St. Jomeph ....44. 83 104 32 26 
Omaha ...ccscces 60 67 76 81 
Outside millst ... 64 78 47 64 
AV@TABEG ....655 65 76 63 65 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Lowla ...scceces 24 36 42 36 
Outsidet .......+ 39 46 a8 $6 
WPOIGO cecccovserce 68 71 63 65 
Outsideq ...se5s 36 46 47 48 
Indianapolis ..... 46 16 86 27 
Boutheast ......+- 49 53 65 41 
AVOGTOARO .nceees 42 48 48 41 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ....es00- 26 32 17 29 
Beattle .ncccccecee $1 61 49 46 
TACOMA ..secccees 86 64 36 $1 
AVGTABO .seeees $1 46 33 36 
Bulalo .escccsees 72 88 17 81 
CHICAGO oo .seccees 92 97 85 95 
Milwaukee ....... 23 68 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mille outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 


tMille outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1926-26 1924-26 1923-24 


Week ending June 26, 3,300 8,042 2,716 

Previous week .....+-. 2,013 2,026 2,266 

July 1-June 26....... 124,800 127,986 129,741 
Imports— 

Week ending June 26. 1 3 1 

Previous week ......+. 1 oo. ee 

July 1-June 26 ..eeee 18 6 163 
oxporte— 

Week ending June 26. 260 307 383 

Previous week ......+ 176 189 270 

July 1-June 26 ...... 9,600 13,896 17,263 
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Flour Trade Active ate Face of Advance 


Domestic Demand—Heavy buying of flour continues in the Southwest, 
and sales aggregating 150 per cent of capacity were reported in the North- 
west last week, in face of an advancing market. The buying movement in 
the hard winter wheat area has been phenomenal, enough 
sales having been made in the past three weeks, it is 
said, to insure practically full-time operation in that 
section until October. 

There is evidence that the trade has become recon- 
ciled to higher prices, but the runaway nature of the 
wheat market has had the natural effect of curtailing the 
current buying volume. 

The extreme bareness of supplies, which had become 
aggravated in the spring months under hand-to-mouth buying, has manifested 
itself in the recent flurry of activity, but while bakers in all sections have 
made heavy purchases for July-September shipment, it is believed that few 
have satisfied their total requirements and that some have bought only a 
small part of their needs. 

Export Trade-—Export trade is hardly more than fair, and has not ap- 
proached even relatively the proportions of domestic business. Southern 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills, however, are reported to have booked 
some large orders from the Continent, Ireland and Latin America for August- 
October seaboard, much of this business being in export patents and straights. 
Soft wheat millers are beginning to experience a pleasant revival of export 
business, which promises to become substantial. 

Production—The Fourth of July holiday unbalanced percentages of mill 
operation last week, but the rate of operation was manifestly higher for the 
Southwest than for similar periods in recent years, and was gaining rapidly. 
Production in other centers was about normal. 

Flour Prices-—Flour prices are up 25c bbl over quotations of a week ago, 
but do not appear to have followed fully the spectacular advance in wheat 
culminating in the sharp upturn on Tuesday, July 13. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market is bullish, with firm and advancing prices 
in the face of an inactive demand. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Eno., July 13.—(Special Cable)—The market shows rather more 
activity. Prices are higher, but forward business is impossible. Australians 
are still offered at attractive prices. Canadians are neglected, as they are 
too dear. Canadian tops are quoted at 43s 6d@47s 8d per 280 lbs ($7.40@ 
8.04 bbl), exports at 448 3d ($7.52 bbl), Kansas exports at 44s ($7.48 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas at 46s ($7.82 bbl), American low grade at 29s 6d 
($5.02 bbl), Argentine at 21s 6d ($3.66 bbl), Australian patents at 41s 3d 
($7.02 bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Demand is still improving for flour for early delivery. 
Kansas flours are dearer. ‘Tops are quoted at $8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.40 bbl), 
straights at $8 ($7.12 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, at $8.50 ($7.57 bbl), and Belgian at $8.20@8.30 ($7.30@ 
7.40 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market is fairly active. There is practically no American 
or Canadian flour available or arriving before the new duties become effective 
on Aug. 1, therefore the favorable offers from Kansas mills are neglected. 
Mills offer for July-August shipment Manitoba patents. at $8.60@9 per 100 
kilos ($7.66@8.02 bbl), Kansas patents at $7.90@8.30 ($7.04@7.40 bbl), Eng- 
lish patents for prompt shipment at $8.75@9.70 ($7.80@8.64 bbl), English 
Manitobas at $9.20@9.30 ($8.20@8.80 bbl), home milled at $11.50@11.60 
($10.25@10.83 bbl), and rye flour at $8.10@8.70 ($7.22@7.75 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is an increasing demand for flour for prompt ship- 
ment. Canadian tops are quoted at $9.85 per 100 kilos ($8.83 bbl), exports 
at $8.60 ($7.66 bbl), and Kansas patents at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), July shipment. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








following were present: W. S. Bagby, In- 
dianapolis, northern Indiana representa- 
tive; W. J. Black, Madison, Wis; Oliver 
B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio; F. N. Kin- 
caid, Evansville, southern Indiana and 
Kentucky; C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill; S. 
A. Geisel, Lansing, Mich. 


MONARCH SALESMEN IN MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Salesmen for the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, met 
here, July 10, with C, R. Heaney, man- 
ager, to plan an aggressive campaign for 
its brands during the coming year. The 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Gaseces 137 136% 157% 144% 
Te.ddecce 137% 137% 160% 146% 
Bscesece 137 136% 159% 146% 
Deteceas 139% 138% 163% 148% 
ce 139 137% 162 147% 
i 138% 136% 161% 146% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
Ciccisee 126% 128% 133% 134% 
Tis enne 128% 129% 134% 135% 
Bevevee 127% 128% 133% 134% 
Presses 130% 130% 136 136% 
i esdns 129% 129% 135% 135% 
BBs essive 128% eu 60 lt “hanes: |” Sevres 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct July Sept 
Ga ccece 152 134% 136% 134 
Voosase 152% 135 138% 135% 
Dossecs 152% 135 137% 134% 
Ddecncs 153% 136% 140 136 
| Pere 154% 136% 138% 134% 
ee 154% 135% 138 134% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug Sept 
Gecexae 168% 153% 144% 145% 
Deskeas 169% 155% 145% 145% 
io v0as 168% 154% 145% 145 
i Peery 169 154% Holiday 
| PTEr 169% 155% 45% 145 
Bececse 69 eu. wewes) — “enede 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Oxéccns 69% 76% 12% 75% 
Teeréos 10% 17% 7 76% 
Be seaey 71% 17% 72% 75% 
Pe ctwen 71% 17% 72% 75% 
Beseccacs 71% 76% ie a 74% 
i 12% 11% 12% 75% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July uly Sept. July Sept. 
C.6< 37% 39% 36% 37% 
Veevete 38% 40% 37 38% 
— eS 37% 40% 37% 38% 
ey 38 40% 37% 37% 
| Peer re 37% 39% 37 37% 
2 37% 39% 36% 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept July Sept. 
Cs actex 95% 99% 93% 95% 
Basen 96% 100% 94% 96% 
Beccane 95% 99% 93% 95% 
6 «abou 98% 101% 96% 98% 
Gs <x 97% 100% 95% 97% 
een 97% 100% 95% 96% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
6...... 230% 232% 230% 234% 
a 6:0.6a— 233% 236% 233 237 
Bitesse 232% 235 232% 235% 
4 235% 237% 234% 238 
misdes 236% 227% 234% 238 
ae 237% 238 235% 238% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending July 10, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

238 se oe 


Minneapolis .. 5 12 161 

Kansas City... 15 11 106 90 oe oé 
New York .... 285 . 210 89 182 258 260 
eee 44 32 ae 28 ee 25 
Baltimore .... 23 22 2 4 


Philadelphia . 35 32 20 30 115 103 

Milwaukee ... 35 58 9 8 28 oe 

Dul.-Superior.. 113 165 131 1380 214 234 

*Buffalo ...... 60 165 ee 

tNashville ... aa 22 23 
*Receipts by nitee aie. ‘ies for 10 

days ending July 1. 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


June 26——- 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .599,000 758,000 664,000 
Pr rere rere 2,000 195,491 78,792 
SAMOS . 6.0:0510 wiaewe sce 16,965 6,168 27,284 

Stocks from June 26— 

At terminals ........ 14,781 31,753 38,597 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 16,934 29,451 40,915 

Week's decrease ..... 1,021 2,830 9,908 








Flour quotations, reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......555+ $8.40@ 9.05 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.15@ 8.70 
Spring firat clear ....eeeeecees 7.15@ 7.40 
Hard winter short patent.... 7.00@ 7.60 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.86@ 6.756 
Hard winter first clear ...,... 56.90@ 6.10 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 7.60 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.50@ 6.90 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.10@ 6.30 
Rye flour, white 5.85@ 6.05 
Rye flour, dark 3.96@ 4.30 





San Francisco 


Seattle (49's) 
.$7.90@ 8.60 $....@ 8.70 


Family patent 


Straight . 6.00@ 6.60 a 8.10 
Cut-off 6.00@ 6,60 wil 
*Includes near-by straights, Bl ba 


Jutes ttNew crop 60@90c lesa. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 13. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
tt$9.10@ 9.60 §$....@.... $8.25@ 8.75 $9.70@ 9.80 $9.25@ 9.60 $9.50@ 9.756 $9.50@ 9.75 $10.835@10.50 $9.25@ 9.56 $8.50@ 9.00 
tt8.80@ 9.10 ‘ove Pere 8.00@ 8.30 9.835@ 9.45 8.75@ 9.26 9.00@ 9.26 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@10.35 read 9.25 becat seen 
6.85@ 6.95 coeQ@oesde 7.00@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.60 7.60@ 8.25 sO eoves 7.50@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.50 ovce Doves ecctPiciae 
oo @.. 7.16@ 7.60 7.20@ 17.70 8.90@ 9. 10 7.50@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 
06 OP oe 6.556@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.70@ 7.80 7.10@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.50 oc eb eese 7.50@ 8.00 ovee Me és 
7) Ie 5.560@ 6.95 6.00@ 6.50 ar it Poe rr err seee@ecce Trp) Pere wrk fee 12+ @. cove @ beope 
oe Bee »-@. 7.80@ 7.70 8. 900 9.00 Te TE 7.25@ 7.50 — Se 8.00@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.00 9.00@ 9.25 
.-@.. »-@. 6.80@ 7,20 once Books 6.90@ 7.35 *6.25@ 6.50 *7.00@ 7.75 7.40@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.60 7.75@ 8.25 
er re -.-@, 6.25@ 6.76 Ter, lear en Pere ehoe@enes ee FT 7.15@ 7.35 a eye 7.00@ 7.50 
6.60@ 6.25 es oo Beves 6.75@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.70 Shee cs ..@ 
8.456@ 4.00 -@. -@.... 6.40@ 6.60 ‘ive 4.75@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.25 4.65@ 4.75 ocee@.. ©@ wens 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto wre 
Kansas .......+ $7.55@ 7.65 $7.25@ 7.40 Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 $....@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.10 $6.9 
Dakota .2:...08 9.10@ 9.55 9.60@ 9.90 Ontario 90% patentst. . @6.00 00 @@P cane Spring exports§ .......... 44s 04 
Montana ....... 8.65@ 8.80 9.50@ 9.75 Spring second patent] . @8.20 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ......... 40s 6d 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. 


tSecondhand jutes. $140-1b 
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By W. Sanford Evans 


HE condition report issued by the government on July 10 indicates a 
crop for the United States of 767,357,000 bus. This compares with the 
average of the four principal private estimates of 769,000,000 bus. While 
smaller than the average of the preceding five years, which was 802,000,000 
bus, there is a prospect that this year’s crop may exceed that of last year 


by about 100,000,000 bus. 


If on the strength of this report the United States be added to the list 
of countries for which there are now official estimates, the result for nine 
countries in the northern hemisphere is a net increase over last year of 


about 45,000,000 bus. 


Harvesting is proceeding under favorable conditions in Roumania, Italy, 
Spain and southern France, and before the close of the month will have be- 
gun in south Russia, Bulgaria, Austria, Hungary, Germany, the south of 


England and the province of Ontario. 


The crop in western Canada, although subjected to a few days of unde- 
sirably high temperatures, is fairly well maintaining its promise of at least 
an average yield, but it is yet too early for a definite estimate to be made. 


Prices have shown a tendency to rise in the past two weeks. 


The leader- 


ship in the advance has been taken by Minneapolis because of deterioration in 
the spring wheat crop of the United States, but a general factor has been the 
growing difficulty of securing old crop wheat to keep world shipments up to 
the standard required during the next few weeks. 

Canada and Argentina remain the only two countries with any consider- 


able reserves. 


Accurate figures for Canada cannot be given because of the 


difficulty of correctly estimating mill stocks and the quantities in transit by 
rail and afloat on the lakes, but it is probable that the exportable surplus and 
carry-over in Canada does not exceed 40,000,000 bus, of which less than half 


will be available for export before Aug. 1. ; 
bus, more or less, of Canadian wheat in the United States in transit. 


In addition there are 5,000,000 
During 


the past six weeks, Canadian wheat and flour have been shipped from the 


North American seaboard at the average rate of 6,500,000 bus 


per week, and 


some 300,000 bus Canadian wheat have been taken weekly by United States 


mills for milling in bond. 


In its market review, published on July 6, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated that the Argentine exportable surplus, presum- 
ably as of July 1, was officially reported to be 75,000,000 bus, with about 


9,500,000 bus of poorer quality not fit for export. 
confusion which has surrounded the Argentine position this season. 


This estimate adds to the 
The In- 


ternational Institute of Agriculture reported the surplus on April 9 last as 
81,262,000 bus, and on this basis there would be only some 49,000,000 re- 


maining on July 1. 


Checking back on all the earlier official estimates of 


carry-over and taking into account the full estimate of the crop, without 
any deduction for unmillable wheat, it is possible to figure that 73,000,000 
might still remain, but the total cannot be made greater than this, and all 


inferior wheat should be deducted. 


In the same weekly report, the department states the Australian surplus 


is officially reported as 5,000,000 bus. 


On the basis on which previous esti- 


mates in this column have been calculated, the surplus on July 1 would be 
4,600,000, so that apparently the Australian government has made no impor- 
tant revision of its figures, but it is hard to credit that Australia is left so 
bare of supplies that the total exports of wheat and flour for six months 


cannot exceed 5,000,000 bus. 


This belief is emphasized when it is taken into 


consideration that Australia shipped 1,196,000 bus last week which must have 


come out of whatever surplus there was on July 1. 


If the official statisti- 


cians are correct, there will be a good deal of short time in the Australian 


mills during the next few months. 


In the 52 weeks ended July 3, according to unrevised returns, the United 
States exported 62,972,000 bus wheat and 9,445,000 bbls flour, or a total of 


105,474,500 bus. 


Approximately 17,750,000 bus were imported in the form of 


wheat and flour, leaving the net exports of the domestic product a little 


over 87,700,000 bus. 











GUARANTEEING PRICES 
IS PLEASINGLY PICTURED 


The Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
makes the following proposal, by letter, 
to a miller of Hutchinson, Kansas: 

“We want to sell between 100,000 and 
200,000 bbls flour in Cincinnati and vi- 
cinity during the next 12 months for 
some good reliable mill. 

“We are equipped with all necessary 
warehouse facilities, delivery equipments, 
sales personnel and have the necessary 
finances. We are doing a nice, profitable 
business in flour, but think something 
big can be done in the flour business in 
Cincinnati if handled properly and think 
we are the ones who are best able to put 
it over. 

“We want a financially responsible 
mill which will work with us in a big 
way. We want to sell flour, booking for 
30, 60, 90 or 120 days, but we want to 
sell for 60 days’ guaranty against decline, 

“We will sell for 90 days or 120 days 
with no guaranty beyond 60 days’ re- 
quirements, provided the trade cares to 
buy this far ahead. 

“We propose to have the mill protect 
us on our guaranty on any such flour as 
we may sell this way, and to sell us out- 
right the remainder we may contract for 
under usual terms. 

“We assume that you will add to cost 
of wheat at least $1.50 to cover manu- 
facturing cost, executive and office over- 
head, selling, cost and profit. 

“We assume that you could turn out 
this additional tonnage without adding 
executive or office overhead, and selling 
cost would be nothing, and the manu- 


facturing cost alone should be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 25c bu 
(barrel?). 

“This should leave something like $1.25 
bbl to cover possible losses due to sales 
of that portion of the flour covered by 
guaranty. 

“Assuming, further, that you covered 
all guarantied sales with the option or 
actual wheat while it is selling at pres- 
ent low levels, and covered, say, one half 
of the sales when wheat is higher, you 
would in this way stand to lose only a 
portion of your possible profit. How- 
ever, the manner in which the mill would 
cover is a matter for it to decide. There 
are numerous ways to reduce the risk, 
with a chance of losing a portion of 
your possible profit. 

“Assuming that you handle in this 
manner the first year 100,000 bbls. This 
is business in which you would exert no 
sales effort and, consequently, have no 
sales expense. You would stand to gain 
$125,000. Certainly on a 60-day guar- 
anty basis you would not lose all of this. 
The market advances as often as it de- 
clines, and if charts are studied it only 
spends a small portion of the year on a 
decline. The balance of the year the 
market is either advancing or in conges- 
tion. Sales would be made throughout 
the entire year, and a great many more 
would be made during periods of con- 
gestion and advance than on the decline; 
even for a 60-day period the market 
might advance again before flour is tak- 
en out. 

“We would agree not to sell to any 
one on price guaranteed beyond his nor- 
mal requirements of 60 days. In other 
words, we will not let them book flour, 
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The World Wheat Situation 





figuring on taking it if the market ad- 
vances and not taking it if it declines. 
However, this is a matter for us to 
watch for. We will book with you for 
definite shipping dates, and it is up to 
us to see that our trade takes the flour. 

“You may lose a portion of this pos- 
sible $125,000 on the guaranty. Certain- 
ly you would not lose all of it, and as we 
figure you would keep most of it. If you 
do not work with us, quite naturally you 
do not stand to lose anything except a 
possible profit, over and above your other 
business; we figure it would be good 
business for you to be willing to lose 
a portion of it or, in other words, pay 
out a portion of it to get this business. 
“What do you think of it?” 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
DIVISION’S WORK OUTLINED 


Chris L. Christensen, who for the past 
two years has been in charge of co- 
operative marketing work in the bureau 
ot agricultural economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be head of the 
division of co-operative marketing which 
has recently been created. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through the new division, will now be 
able to give the same attention to the de- 
velopment of co-operative marketing 
among farmers as has been extended to 
problems of production. This will be 
done by the collection, study and dis- 
semination of information regarding the 
co-operative movement in the United 
States and foreign countries. Business 
technic and marketing methods developed 
by farmers’ co-operative enterprises will 
be analyzed and studied. The experi- 
ence and knowledge acquired by success- 
ful co-operative marketing associations 
will also be studied and set forth. Com- 
modity co-operative marketing specialists 
will form a special contact between the 
12,000 co-operatives and the department. 
They will assist in the dissemination of 
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crop and market information, data re- 
garding price trends, and conditions of 
supply and demand, with such analyses 
and explanation as are necessary to make 
this information of practical value to the 
co-operatives and their members. 





BREAD INQUIRY TO BEGIN 
AT NEXT REGULAR SESSION 


The inquiry which the United States 
Senate on July 1 ordered its judiciary 
committee to make into the acts of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission with reference to the 
dismissal of the so-called bread trust 
eases will not be held during the present 
recess, but will take place after the 
opening of the next regular session on 
Dec. 6, it has been announced. 

The investigation was ordered on a 
resolution by Thomas J. Walsh, senator 
from Montana, which was based on 
charges made in the Senate on June 30 
by Robert M. La Follette, senator from 
Wisconsin. 





FLAXSEED STORAGE TANKS ADDED 

Mitwavuker, Wis.—The William O. 
Goodrich Co., operating the Milwaukee 
Linseed Oil Works, has undertaken the 
construction of two additional steel flax- 
seed storage tanks, which will increase 
the storage capacity by about 100,000 
bus. This enlargement follows impor- 
tant extensions to the storage and work- 
house facilities during the past year. 





RECEIVERSHIP FOR MILLING COMPANY 

Crncriynati, Onto.—As the result of 
a suit filed in the common pleas court 
here, Joseph D. McDiarmid has been 
appointed receiver of the Transit Milling 
Co., 1100 Hopkins Street. Through coun- 
sel it was set forth in the petition that 
the Transit Milling Co. had succeeded 
the Hawthorn Milling Co. in a general 
grain and feed business. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


The figures for April are 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


revised to include reports received since 
These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,023 mills reporting in May (58 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,042 
mills reporting in April produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 280.2 Ibs per bbl of flour in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in 
March, 279.2 in February, 279 in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in 
October, 277.4 in September, 276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 275.56 in May, 


and 274.5 in April. 


The offal reported amounted to 18.1 Ibs per bu of wheat in May, 18 in April and 
March, 18.1 in February, 18 in January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, 18.2 in 


October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 
17.3 in April. 


17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, and 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


——Production—_—_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
BOP cccsences ,02 34,601,745 7,408,799 626,296,897 644,716 4 
BEET ceccuces 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
March .ccceee 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,602,752 645,784 60.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,336,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 63.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 66.2 
October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September ... 1,050 45,962,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 764,446,245 642,267 65.6 
TULF cecccccs 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 62.4 
June ...ceeee 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,600 46.1 
| BUY tee 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 653,749,623 647,003 * 42.9 
BOOM coccecce 1,058 31,066,514 6,780,942 536,262,688 649,478 40.2 
March ...... 1,067 33,647,957 7,346,697 576,965,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 62.8 
January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 67.6 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
-——Production——, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ane ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
DOE coccsce 34,541,835 7,440,940 620,412,411 278.5 18.0 627,494 45.6 
March ...... 36,986,898 8,065,199 666,526,027 275.2 18.0 624,913 47.8 
February .... 33,876,270 7,281,334 612,288,770 279.1 18.1 626,166 60.6 
Smmasy +++« 39,499,075 8,496,775 712,208,416 278.9 18.0 626,282 64.3 
1926— 
December .. 40,703,036 8,744,377 738,490,592 279.3 18.1 627,671 63.6 
November .. 41,395,361 8,911,993 760,267,100 278.7 18.1 626,726 66.9 
October +» 48,871,392 10,629,696 890,319,618 278.6 18.2 631,513 61.8 
September .. 45,363,574 9,808,687 821,781,160 277.6 18.1 626,744 62.6 
August ..... 42,210,639 9,165,258 742,211,161 276.3 17.6 626,209 56.3 
TAY cccccvee 39,938,426 8,686,922 695,756,869 275.9 17.4 630,123 63.0 
TUMO wcccves 34,770,601 7,680,875 607,471,475 276.2 17.6 622,676 46.8 
MAG cccosces 31,303,588 6,819,432 643,089,662 275.4 17.3 627,220 43.6 
area 30,771,548 6,719,106 530,696,698 274.8 17.2 631,040 41.0 
March ...... 33,107,723 7,252,996 668,841,451 273.9 17.2 628,954 44.4 
February ... 87,160,197 8,127,989 637,645,872 274.2 626,376 64.1 


17.2 
*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
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COMMISSION PERMITS 
LOWER RATE ON WHEAT 


New Tariff of Minneapolis & St. Louls Road 
Becomes Effective—Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Expected to Broaden 


Minneapolis millers were elated, July 
10, when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permitted a new tariff of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis road to be- 
come effective. This tariff reduces the 
rate on wheat 3c per 100 lbs from Kan- 
sas City and points west of the Missouri 
River to the East, via the Peoria gate- 
way, with milling-in-transit privileges at 
Minneapolis. The rate also applies to 
southern Minnesota points on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis line. 

The tariff was filed with the Commis- 
sion about two months ago, and protests 
against it were immediately filed by com- 
peting carriers and southwestern grain 
exchanges. In spite of these, however, 
the Commission allowed the tariff to take 
effect. The result, Minneapolis millers 
say, will be to broaden the local market 
and, in part, offset some of the advan- 
tages Buffalo millers enjoy. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
supporting the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road in its request for permission to put 
in the reduced rate, filed an elaborate 
brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, covering the rate structure 
from all interested markets. In its argu- 
ment in favor of the reduction, the asso- 
ciation said: ; 

“The receivers and shippers, and the 
millers at Minneapolis, are vitally inter- 
ested in these rates, as a large amount 
of southwestern wheat is shipped to 
Minneapolis for milling, and millers are 
in a large measure deperident upon this 
southwestern wheat supply. The pros- 
pects are that the Minneapolis mills will 
be required this year to use a larger 
amount of this southwestern wheat than 
they have in previous years, as the pres- 
ent indication is that the northwestern 
wheat crop will be much less than an 
average one. As is known to the Com- 
mission, the Southwest, and particularly 
Kansas and Oklahoma, now has an as- 
sured wheat crop that will materially ex- 
ceed last year’s crop; present indica- 
tions are that it will exceed the average 
for the last 10 years. 

“The milling industry at Minneapolis 
is at a serious disadvantage because of 
the very substantial increases that have 
been made in the all-rail freight rates from 
Minneapolis to eastern territory during 
the last few years, with no proportionate 
increase in the transportation costs for 
moving grain in cargo lots over the 
Great Lakes from Duluth to Buffalo and 
other Lake Erie ports. The effect of 
this has been to attract a very large 
movement of northwestern wheat through 
Duluth to mills at Buffalo and other 
Lake Erie ports, where this wheat is 
milled and the product shipped to con- 
suming territory in the East. This has 
deprived the Minneapolis mills of this 
business and has encouraged the con- 
struction of mills at Lake Erie ports, 
with a consequent very material reduc- 
tion in the output of the mills at Minne- 
apolis, and a very material reduction in 
the all-rail tonnage handled by the car- 
riers from Minneapolis to the East. Be- 
cause of the lower price of southwestern 
wheat, Minneapolis mills can draw this 
wheat for milling if the rate disadvan- 
tage, as compared to the southwestern 
miller, is not too great, and the tariff 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis road 
only partially removes the disadvantage 
against the Minneapolis mills, and should 
be permitted to become effective. 

“The present Ile arbitrary paid by the 
Minneapolis mills on the product of 
wheat from Kansas City shipped to Chi- 
cago and Peoria was established during 
the year 1921, and when the reductions 
in grain rates were made effective Jan. 1, 
1922, following the Commission’s decision 
in rates on grain, grain products, and 
hay, 64 ICC 85, no reduction was made 
in this arbitrary. 

“This penalty of llc against the Min- 
neapolis miller grinding wheat from the 
Southwest, and shipping the product to 
the East, is reduced by 8c in the pro- 
posed tariff of the Minneapolis & St. 








Louis road, but even this slight reduc- 
tion -will be helpful, and will enable. the 
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The Mill With an Old 
French Stone 





ESIDE a custom feed grinder 
B of late type and electrically 

operated, a French flint stone 
mill buhr over a century old goes 
right on milling graham flour in an 
old-time mill on the Turkey River 
at Elgin, Iowa. The only differ- 
ence is that electricity, instead of 
waterpower, turns the millstone 
now. The stone was brought over 
from France 65 years ago. For 50 
years prior to that it had been 
used in a mill on a little stream in 
France. 

The present owner of the mill at 
Elgin, A. M. Weibel, in his 82 
years’ proprietorship has quite 
modernized the old-time mill, and 


| 
| 
enjoys a steadily growing business, 
because of his progressive methods. 
But when it comes to grinding gra- | 
| ham and buckwheat, he says he has 
found the ancient French stone is | 
the best, and uses it entirely in | 
milling these two flours. “It grinds | 
| cooler,” he says. He capitalizes | 
the old method to advantage in his 
advertising. His graham and buck- 
wheat flours go on the market as | 
“Iowa’s best old process.” 
The Weibel mill was built 70 
years ago by Mathew Connor, and 
had four stones. Some of the | 
rough hewn beams of the building | 
are black walnut. The mill stands | 
close to the Turkey River, one of | 
Iowa’s most beautiful streams. In 
early days it was one of many 
which hummed busily along the 
Turkey, deriving power from the | 
| river’s swift flowing waters. 
Frorence L. Crarx. | 











Minneapolis miller to draw more grain 
from the Southwest, thus creating com- 
petition at Kansas City and other mar- 
kets for the purchase of this. grain, which 
must result in better prices to the pro- 
ducer.” 

It is expected that the Chicago-Twin 
City lines will follow the action of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis road, and pub- 
lish a similar reduced basis of rates a 
plicable on southwestern wheat milled at 
Minneapolis, where the product is for- 
warded to the East through Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc, and other gate- 
ways. 





DR. JARDINE SPEAKS ON 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


In an address before the American 
Institute of Co-operation at St. Paul, Dr. 
W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
recently said that the most encouraging 
feature of the co-operative movement in 
the United States was the evidences of 

rmanence .which were now appearing. 

e movement’s expansion had been 
great and he said that it was estimated 
that there were now about 12,000 co- 
6perative marketing associations in the 

nited States. The total business done 
by co-operatives in 1925 was placed at 
$2,500,000,000. 

He believed that the associations were 
getting on a more sound financial basis 
and were improving their merchandising 
methods. Progress had also been noted, 
he said, in the selection of the managerial 
personnel, with the result that modern 
business methods were being employed 
by the co-operatives. 

He said that the government had no 





desire to hamper the co-operative move- 
ment by undue regulations. On the 
other hand, it did not believe that the 
co-operatives, whose very name implied 
self-help, desired direct aid from the 
government. The government’s policy 
was to serve the associations in the same 
way in which it served other businesses. 
The state was oe to give the as- 
sociations the benefits of its research 
work in the field of business. 

He pointed out that the co-operatives 
would be able to help the overproduc- 
tion problem by studying the statistics 
compiled by the government and inform- 
ing their members of the conclusions 
drawn from them. Overproduction, in 
his opinion, should be cured by regulat- 
ing. e production plans of the farmers. 

r. Jardine said that the recent legis- 
lation passed by the government had as 
its purpose the formation of a bureau 
which would do all it could to aid the 
co-operative movement in the way of 
business research, in disseminating in- 
formation of value to co-operatives, and 
in spreading propaganda in favor of the 
co-operative movement. 


LIBERTY BAKING COMPANY 
COMMENCES OPERATIONS 


It is announced that the Liberty Bak- 
ing Corporation, which was granted a 
charter under the laws of Delaware 
some time ago, is now functioning. It 
has a capital stock of 250,000 shares of 
preferred stock with a par value of $100 
and 250,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. The corporation started 
business with 15 wholesale baking plants, 
all of which are members of the Quality 
Bakers of America. 

It is explained by the corporation that 
there will be no change in the relation 
of these plants to the Quality Bakers of 
America, since they will continue to be 
members. The officers of the new cor- 
poration are: chairman of the board and 
president, Ivan B. Nordhem; vice presi- 
dent, Jesse N. Barber; vice president 
and general manager, E. Lucier; 
treasurer, Henry Kiefer; secretary, L. 
D. Young. 








ANOTHER GOOD YEAR FOR STANDARD 

A recent report in the Wall Street 
Journal stated that the Standard Milling 
Co. is bringing to a close another success- 
ful year, and it is expected that the ac- 
counts for the year ending Aug. 31 will 
show earnings of $10 on each share of 
$100 par value common stock, compared 
with $10.02 for last year. The company 
is one of the largest flour milling firms 
in the world, with a daily capacity of 
40,000 bbls. It owns the entire capital 
stock of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Co., 
which controls a number of well-known 
brands of flour and the H-O Cereal Co. 
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AUSTRALIAN MILLERS 
DISCUSS FLOUR POOL 


Formation of Organization to Deal With 
Exportable Surplus Considered—RKevival 
of Egyptian Trade Sought 

Me.zsovenst, Vicrorta, June 14—At 
the annual meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Flour Mill Owners of Australia, 
held here recently, the formation of a 
federal company to deal with the ex- 
portable surplus of mills allied with the 
national association or similar bodies in 
the several states was considered. 

The company, it was indicated, would 
be in the nature of a federal flour pool. 
It would control the export sales of flour, 
arrange charters and determine the allo- 
cations of over-sea orders to the state 
associations. The latter would distribute 
the orders to the various mills allied 
with it. It was pointed out that this 
would guard against shipments of ex- 
cessive quantities to any one market. 
New markets also would be cultivated. 

Keen interest has been aroused by the 
proposal. The plan is traceable to the 
difficulties experienced lately, particular- 
ly in connection with the Mediterranean 
trade. Some of the leading Victoria 
millers are of the view that such an or- 
ganization is needed to put the Egyptian 
trade back on a sound basis. 


BAKING POWDER CASE 
WILL BE REOPENED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission announced on July 8 
that it had decided to reopen the case 
against the Royal Baking Powder Co. for 
the purpose of taking fresh testimony 
with regard to the charges of misleading 
and anonymous advertising to the dis- 
paragement of competitors’ goods. 

As the commission will not meet again 
until the fall and as its composition is 
considered likely to be changed by that 
time, it is uncertain what the probable 
outcome of the reopening of the case 
will be. In making the announcement of 
the decision to reargue the case, the com- 
mission stated that Commissioner Van 
Fleet had refused to cast a vote on the 
matter as he considered that the commis- 
sion had no right to set aside a previous 
dismissal of the case, and he considered 
that the manner in which the case had 
been presented and conducted was ir- 
regular. 


PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 
TO BUILD FLORIDA PLANT 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Announcement has 
been made that the Portland (Oregon) 
Flour Mills Co. will establish a branch 
plant in Jacksonville, Fla., for the blend- 
ing of self-rising flour. 














Decision Affecting Canadian Grain Co. Sets 
Important Legal Precedent 
By A. L. H. Street 


$ HERE is some danger of misinter- 
T preting commercial correspondence, 
when a lawyer’s critical apparatus 
is applied to it,’ declared the Canadian 
supreme court in the case of The North- 
ern Grain Co., Ltd., vs. The Goderich 
Elevator & Transit Co. “In order to un- 
derstand such letters, it is essential that 
one should put oneself in the position of 
the parties.’ 

This common sense declaration ._ was 
made in an opinion upholding the grain 
company’s right to hold the elevator com- 

any liable for loss resulting from the 
atter’s unauthorized delivery of grain to 
a buyer from the grain company. 

The grain company made a general 
storage arrangement with the elevator 
company, which undertook to reship to 
the grain company’s customers. The ele- 
vator company received the grain by lake, 
and reshipped the particular grain in- 
volved by rail. 

The grain company authorized the ele- 
vator company to accept two orders from 
the Peerless Cereal Mills, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont. These were shi by the 
elevator to the mill, the rail shipping bills 


being sent to the local freight agent at 
destination. This enabled the mill to 
secure delivery without taking up drafts 
attached to lake bills, which had been 
sent to a woodstock bank. The mill took 
up one draft, but, becoming insolvent, 
did not pay for 15,000 bus of the 20,000 
constituting the two lots. 

Considerable correspondence concern- 
ing the procedure to be followed in han- 
dling grain through the elevator com- 
pany had passed between the parties, 
when the grain company confirmed to 
the elevator company a wire to accept 
orders from the mill, and stating that the 
lake bills were being forwarded to the 
mill. 

The elevator company contended that 
these specific instructions, in effect, di- 
rected the grain company to ship direct 
to the mill, regardless of the payment or 
the whereabouts of the lake bills. 

The supreme court decided that the 
grain company’s letter was carelessly 
framed, but added: 

“There is, however, some danger of 
misinterpreting commercial correspond- 
ence of this kind when a lawyer’s critical 
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apparatus is applied to it. In order to 
understand such letters, it is essential 
that one should put oneself in the 
position of the parties, and it is at least 
very difficult to suppose—one is tempted 
to say it is incredible—that any person 
experienced in commerce could have con- 
ceived the idea, in the absence of some- 
thing much more explicit than anything 
in this letter, especially in view of the 
earlier letters, that the appellant [grain] 
company was forwarding the documents 
of title to its customer direct, without 
protecting itself in the usual way. The 
statement that the appellant company 
was forwarding the shipping bills to its 
customers would only be read as mean- 
ing that it was forwarding them in the 
ordinary course, through its bank or 
other agent, with the drafts for the price 
of the grain attached. In any case there 
is nothing in the letter, on the most 
critical analysis of it, justifying a de- 
parture from the understanding so clear- 
ly expressed in the respondent [elevator] 
company’s letter . . . to the effect that 
the rail bills were to be held against the 
delivery or the indorsation of the lake 
bills. . . Moreover, it is undisputed 
that these letters were not construed by 
the respondent company as authorizin 

any delivery except upon production o 

the lake bills.” 

The decision of the supreme court re- 
versed a judgment of an intermediate 
appellate court and restored a judgment 
ordered by the trial judge. The privy 
council in London has declined to grant 
an appeal from the decision of the su- 
preme court, thereby making that deci- 
sion final. 

This interesting case suggests two im- 
portant thoughts: (1) a bit of care in 
phrasing authority to deliver goods may 
save a lot of litigation; (2) but where 
there is a general usage, custom or plan 
for proceeding in a commercial matter, a 
mill, or grain company, or elevator com- 
pany, or bank, or transportation com- 
pany, or any one else engaged in the 
matter, is not lightly to assume that a 
right existing under such usage, custom 
or plan is intended to be surrendered; 
(3) commercial transactions should be in- 
terpreted in the light of common under- 
standing of those engaged in the busi- 
ness, rather than be restricted to a strict 
judicial construction of cold words. 

No doubt the Canadian decision will 
exert an influence upon the adjudication 
ot future controversies in the courts of 
the United States, as well as establish- 
ing rules of law binding upon all Cana- 
dian courts. 





JARDINE DENIES FESS 
BILL IMPLICATIONS 


In a letter addressed to William H. 
Settle, president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation, W. M. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, recently denied 
that the Fess-Tincher co-operative mar- 
keting bill which was favored by the ad- 
ministration, was drafted to finance and 
legalize the Grain Marketing Co. 

The communication was in reply to 
statements attributed to Mr. Settle im- 
plying that Dr. Jardine and Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, were in- 
terested in the grain business. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture said that his letter 
“should demonstrate the utter weakness 
of the statements that either the Secre- 
tary of Commerce or I have any interest 
in selling any grain business or promot- 
ing any organization which does not come 
strictly within the Capper-Volstead act.” 

Dr. Jardine accused the American 
Farm Bureau Federation of having pro- 
moted the Grain Marketing Co. and of 
having brought pressure on him to in- 
dorse it. He declared that the state- 
ments attributed to Mr. Settle were part 
of a campaign to discredit his indorse- 
ment of the Fess-Tincher bill. 





JUDITH MILLING CO. 
ADDS TO ITS PLANT 


Great Fatits, Mont.—The Judith Mill- 
ing Co., Hobson, has commenced build- 
ing operations on a new unit which will 
be rushed to completion in time to han- 
dle this year’s crop. This addition will 
give the company a total daily capacity 
of approximately 650 bbls. The plant, 


which will be four stories high, is being 
built by the Herfert Construction Co., 
Lewistown. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS 
PLAY AT DUNWOODIE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club 
of New York held a golf tournament on 
July 8 at the Dunwoodie Country Club 
through the courtesy of Walter D. Phil- 
lips, a vice president of the club. Forty- 
six members entered for the tournament, 
and prizes were won by Ellis Baum, of 
the Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Brooklyn; F. H. 
Frazier, president of the ub; Carl 
Mueller, of the Washburn Crosby Co; 
Arthur Katzinger, of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago; R. A. McKee, and 
A. A. Clarke. 

Dinner was served at the club after 
the round had been played, and 50 per- 
sons were present. The tournament in 
every way was considered a great suc- 
cess. 


DULUTH TOURNAMENT POSTPONED 

Dutvutu, Mixn.—The Duluth Board 
of Trade golf tournament, scheduled for 
July 9, was postponed until July 13, due 
to inclement weather. 


MONTREAL TOURNAMENT ARRANGED 
Monrreat, Que.—The annual golf 
tournament of the Corn Exchange will 
be held on the links of the Whitlock 


Golf Club, Hundon, Que., on July 16. 
Members of the grain and milling trades 
and transportation men are expected to 
attend in large numbers. 





KANSAS CITY PRODUCTION 
SHOWS LOSS IN CROP YEAR 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The small 1925 har- 
vest of hard winter wheat, with its con- 
sequent handicaps and restrictions for 
millers, is reflected in the total flour pro- 
duction of Kansas City plants in the o- 
year just ended. The output, compile 
from week to week by the Kansas City 
office of The Northwestern Miller, amount- 
ed to 5,451,209 bbls. This is 338,000 less 
than the aggregate for the preceding 
year, which was a high record for Kansas 
City. In 1928-24 the production was 
5,403,949 bbls. 

Arrivals of flour in the local market 
for the season totaled 819,975 bbls, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Flour shipments in the 
same period were 6,261,770 bbls. 





SENATOR NORRIS’ SUCCESSOR 
Wasurnoton, D. C.—The formally an- 
nounced resignation of Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska, from his post as chairman 
of the Senate agriculture and forestry 











FOLLOWING the merging of the Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., 
with Igleheart Bros., Inc., a subsidiary of the Postum Cereal Co., J. L. 
Knauss, its former president, has decided to retire from the milling industry 


after a connection therewith of 52 years. 
lil, Sept. 18, 1850, and came to Evansville in 1866. 


Mr. Knauss was born in Milistadt, 
In 1875 he became asso- 


ciated with Nicholas Elles in the milling business, under the firm name of 


Elles & Knauss. 


On the destruction of their mill by fire in 1893 the new 


Phoenix Mill was built, and J. L. Knauss became president and treasurer of 
the company. He was one of the pioneer soft wheat millers, a member of the 
old Tri-State Millers’ Association, and one of the organizers and directors 
of the Winter Wheat Millers’ League, out of which grew the Millers’ National 
Association and the Millers’ National Federation. He was also. one of the 
organizers and for many yéars vice president of the Southeastern Millers’ 


Association. 
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committee is still causing comment in 


Washington farm-political circles. Sen- 
ator McNary, of Oregon, and Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, are each spoken of as 
Senator Norris’ probable successor as 
chairman of the agriculture committee. 
Senator McNary has been active as 
chairman of the Senate committee on ir- 
rigation and reclamation, which is of 
more importance in Oregon than the 
Senate agriculture committee’s scope. 
Senator McNary has intimated, however, 
that he will accept the agriculture chair- 
manship. 

After it had been stated that Senator 
Capper preferred his place as chairman 
of the District of Columbia committee, 
it became known that he held a prefer- 
ence for the farm committee place. Sen- 
ator Frederic M. Sackett, of Kentucky, 
may be made chairman should all who 
have priority over him decline the place. 





PLAN TO CO-ORDINATE 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—As a first step in 
bringing to a common focus efforts of the 
various trades and industries to reduce 
the wastes in business resulting from 
trade abuses, misunderstandings and un- 
ethical trade practices, the committee on 
trade relations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States recently held 
its first meeting in New York to plan its 
activities. 

It was agreed that the work upon 
which it is embarking and which has for 
its purpose the eventual establishment 
of a complete system of business self- 
regulation should, at the present time, 
take four directions: 

1, Promotion of the development of 
joint trade relations committees within 
each trade group for the adjustment of 
trade controversies and the establishment 
of standards of business practice. 

2. A survey of the existing agencies 
for the regulation of trade practices to 
determine what progress already has 
been made in this direction. 

83. To serve as a medium of information 
for such trade groups as already have 
set up the necessary machinery for the 
adjustment of disputes or the correction 
of unethical business practices. 

4. To co-operate with existing organi- 
zations in the development of arbitration 
as a method of adjusting trade disputes. 





SALES CONFERENCE HELD 
BY H. C. COLE MILLING CO. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The annual sales con- 
ference of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., was recently held at that 
place. All of the company’s representa- 
tives were present and took an active 
part in the business discussions. Follow- 
ing the business sessions the representa- 
tives were entertained by C. G. Randall, 
vice president and manager, and George 
F. Phillips, secretary and sales manager, 
at a ball game in St. Louis, followed by 
dinner at the Statler Hotel. In the eve- 
ning they attended the municipal opera. 

Those present, in addition to Mr. Ran- 
dall and Mr. Phillips, were: Jefferson 
Alison and R. F. Adair, Little Rock, 
Ark; W. A. Hogan and wife, Jackson- 
ville, Fla; E. L. Hulme, Lakeland, Fla; 
W. G. Gresham, Greenville, S. C; K. E. 
Baggette, Attalla, Ala; W. N. Yates, 
Collins, Miss; C. F. Blount, Montgomery, 
Ala; Austin Cole, Jr., Tupelo, Miss. 





GRAIN MOVEMENT FIGURES 
AT NEW ORLEANS REPORTED 


New Orteans, La.—The fiscal report 
of S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster of the Board of Trade, 
shows. the following details in regard to 
wheat, corn and oats moved through this 
port in the year ended June 30, in 
bushels: 





Destination— Wheat Corn Oats 
Amsterdam ....  «.... 298,673 8  cecice 
Antwerp ....... SERROD wcnecs. s0a6es 
eee tO reer 
GORGE cccceccece ee. nendes’ ‘saaees 
Hamburg ...... 178,160 622,857 «...... 
BREED Secccccecee See Nidsas os.eene 
Liverpool ...... «seeses 180,000 ...... 
Manchester .... 66,000 128,571  ...... 
Pirseus ......... SURLGRD. scvecs § cvscee 
Saloniki ....... SEEBOO i socses cecoss 
Rotterdam ..... $04,132 1,227,440 60,000 
Tropics ........ 811,853 4,746,163 625,519 
Totals 
Sad sion ck c%e 2,700,636 7,053,603 685,619 
|) | ere ee $8,075,418 8,865,872 1,106,466 
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SYDNEY ANDERSON 
EXPLAINS COSTING 


Pacific Coast Millers Hold Annual Meeting 
in Seattle and Are Addressed by Na- 
tional Association’s President 


Seatrix, Wasun.—The annual meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
was held at Seattle July 8, attended by 
representatives of most of the leading 
mills of the Pacific Northwest. The sec- 
retary’s report showed some gain in 
membership and that the financial condi- 
tion of the association was satisfactory. 

The meeting was confined to routine 
business and matters of local interest, 
aside from an interesting address on cost 
accounting delivered by Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation. At a later date expert ac- 
countants will be sent by the Federation 
to the coast to aid interested mills in in- 
stalling the Federation accounting sys- 
tem. At a banquet in the evening Mr. 
Anderson reviewed the activities of the 
Federation and pointed out the benefits 
to be derived by the coast mills from the 
work of the national body. 

A. Alexander, president of the Colum- 
bia River Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash., 
was elected president, and F. B. Burke, 
Portland, Oregon and Washington man- 
ager of the Sperry Flour Co., vice presi- 
dent. Trustees elected were: W. P. 
Fisher, Seattle, vice president of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co; George F. Fol- 
som, Seattle, president of the Novelty 
Mill Co; E. H. Leonard, Waitsburg, 
Wash., president of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co; E. W. Eaves, vice president 
of the Lewiston (Idaho) Milling Co., and 
E. O. McCoy, The Dalles, Oregon, presi- 
dent of the Wasco Warehouse Milling 
Co. R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, was reap- 
pointed secretary, treasurer and traffic 
manager of the association. 





NEW YORK GRAIN CLEARING 
CORPORATION CHARTERED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Grain Clearing Corporation has been 
chartered under the general incorpora- 
tion law of Delaware, to engage in the 
clearance of grain trades. The following 
officers and directors were elected on 
June 30: President, Axel Hansen, of the 
Hansen Produce Co.; vice president, 
Robert F. Straub, of Montgomery, Straub 
& Co. The directors consist of these two 
and seven others, namely: Julius H. 
Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames Co.; C. Wal- 
ton Andrus, of C. W. Andrus & Son; 
Benjamin F, Schwartz, of B. F. Schwartz 
& Co.; Wilfred F. Rosar, of the Melady 
Grain Co.; Harry B. Watson, of the M. 
B. Jones Co.; Frederick H. Teller, of 
Knight & Co., and Albert C. Field, of 
Albert C. Field Co., Inc. 

W. C. Rossman, secretary of the New 
York Produce Exchange, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the clearing corpora- 
tion. 

While this organization was legally in 
shape to function at the beginning of the 
1926 crop year, July 1, its operations will 
not actually commence until the begin- 
ning of grain futures trading, which now 
awaits the completion of legal details at 
Washington and Buffalo. 





COMMITTEES ARRANGE FOR 
GRAIN MEN’S CONVENTION 


Burrato, N. Y.—Local committees 
have been appointed for the thirtieth an- 
nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, to be held here, 
Oct, 18-20. George B. Wood, vice presi- 
dent of the Seymour-Wood Grain Co., 
has been appointed general chairman. 
The various committees have been named. 

FARM CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

Further improvement in the financial 
condition of farmers in 1925 over the 
preceding three years is shown by the 
annual survey of farm returns released 
recently by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Reports from 15,830 farmers in all 
parts of the country show an average net 
return of $1,297 for those farms, The 
average size of the farms was 804 acres, 
with an average investment of $17,149. 

_ Average gross receipts were $2,551, 
consisting of $933 from crop sales, $897 
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A RECORD FOR WHEAT ABSORPTION 


OVER 7,000 carloads of wheat were received in Kansas City during the 
past fortnight, yet both prices and premiums underwent a sharp 


advance in that period. 
The recent 
hibited in any market. 


and sickle, has made it 
taking every advantage o 


which are not even yet filled. 


opens. 


in their quest for the grain. 
all the offerings taken. 
all time. 


houses are taking huge amounts. 


of wheat in the Southwest. 


and for cash wheat is probably the keenest ever ex- 
The grain has descended in a veritable golden 
avalanche. The combine harvester-thresher, gigantic offspring of flail 
sible, and wheat growers are consequently 
the high markets; yet every bushel is seized 
avidly by the representatives of a mighty commerce, the requirements of 


The cash wheat section on the trading floor of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade presents a scene of confusion to the lay eye as the market 
Samples are stacked 12 to 20 deep on each table. 
elevator buyers, commission men, brokers,—all of them seem almost greedy 
Usually, an hour before closing time sees 
It is the greatest absorption in years, if not in 


Wheat is going out of Kansas City in trainloads to Minneapolis, Buf- 

falo and other milling centers, and millions of bushels are being purchased 

| by millers, elevator interests and exporters of the Southwest. The Chicago 
Despite all this, there seems to be no 
diminishing in the flow to market, as every bid to the country brings out 
fresh offerings in remarkable volume. 
will prove a record year for the marketing, if not for the production, 


Mill buyers, 


There is little doubt that 1926 











from sales of live stock, $585 from sales 
of live stock products, and $76 from mis- 
cellaneous products, 

Average current cash expenses totaled 
$1,477, consisting of $386 for hired la- 
bor, $242 for live stock bought, $244 for 
feed bought, $69 for fertilizer, $47 for 
seed, $191 for taxes, $119 for new ma- 
chipery and tools, and $179 for _miscel- 
laneous items. 





KANSAS CITY ELEVATOR BURNED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fire, believed to 
have been started by lightning, destroyed 
the Santa Fe elevator “B” in the Santa 
Fe railroad yards here last week, caus- 
ing a loss estimated at $200,000. The ele- 
vator was bought by the Davidson Mill 
& Elevator Co. about three weeks ago 
from the Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 
At the time it was purchased it was ap- 
praised at $169,000, 

The house was of wood-crib construc- 
tion, being one of the few remaining 
structures of this type in Kansas City. 
It was built in 1889 and had a capacity 


of 500,000 bus. The elevator contained 
about 65,000 bus wheat and kafir. The 
loss was partly covered by insurance. 
No plans for rebuilding have been made. 





BALTIMORE BAKERY MERGER 
WILE BE REORGANIZED 


Battimorg, Mp,—It. is announced that 
the City Baking Co., a local combination 
of leading bakers which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for some years, will re- 
organize as a result of the withdrawal of 
Charles Schmidt, its president and a large 
stockholder, from the old company in 
order to head a new concern to be known 
as the Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 

It is stated that the City Baking Co. 
will discontinue operating the Schmidt 
plant, one of its important units, and 
convey it to the new company. The 
Schmidt plant is said to be valued at 
$1,000,000. It is the general supposition 
that Duane R. Rice, vice president, will 
succeed Mr. Schmidt as president of the 
City Baking Co. 








The Broker’s Right to Commission When Customer 
Fails to Take Delivery 


By A. L. H. Street 


ing his right to commissions from a 
mill under the following stated cir- 
cumstances: He has a general arrange- 
ment with the mill for 15¢c bbl commis- 
sion on all flour sold in his territory. 
Overstocked customers called on _ the 
mill and the broker to resell part of the 
unused bookings, and this was done. 
Part of the resales were made by the 
broker in his territory, and the part 
made by the mill were outside the terri- 
tory. The mill denies liability for com- 
mission on the resold accounts—whether 
metely on those resold outside the bro- 
ker’s territory or including the flour re- 
sold by the broker is not made clear. 
The resales were made at prices level 
with those at which the flour originally 
was sold, 

If the resales were made for the ac- 
count of the original buyers, that im- 
plies such consummation of the original 
contraets as entitled the broker to com- 
mission from the mill on the original 
sales, in our opinion, That would 
amount to a constructive delivery of. the 
flour to the original buyers and the rec- 
ognition of their liability for the agreed 
price, subject to that liability ing 
wiped out in whole or in part by the 
amounts received by the mill in reselling 
the flour for the buyer’s respective ac- 
counts. 

If the original contracts. were in whole 
or in part canceled and the resales were 
made for the mill’s own account, the bro- 
ker’s right to commission depends upon 
the mutual understanding of the parties 
as to when commissions were deemed to 
have, been earned, In the absence of ex- 
press agreement on the point, mutual un- 


A BROKER asks information concern- 


derstanding might be inferred from the 
previous course of dealings between the 
parties. The practice in previous deal- 
ings as to when commissions were credit- 
ed and paid would be a fair index of 
mutual intent. 

If it was mutually understood that 
commissions were deemed to be earned 
on binding contracts of sale being en- 
tered into, no reason is apparent why 
the mill is-not liable for the commissions 
in dispute. The broker could not, in that 
view of the case, be deprived of his 
commissions, without his consent, through 
the mill’s voluntary act in forbearing to 
enforce the contracts made with the 
original buyers. 

But if it was understood that com- 
missions were not to be earned until and 
unless the contracts were consummated, 
it looks to the writer as if the broker is 
not entitled to commissions on the busi- 
ness referred to, but only on the resales 
made by him, assuming that such resales 
were made for the account of the mill, 
after cancellation of the original con- 
tracts, and not for the account of the 
original buyers, respectively. So far as 
the contracts were canceled, if at all, the 
broker seems to have assented to it. If 
that be true, so far as the mill sold for 
its own account, if at all, outside the 
broker’s territory and independently of 
his efforts, I fail to see where the broker 
is any more entitled to commission than 
if the original contracts had never been 
made. 

Therefore, my opinion as to the right 
of.the broker to recover commissions in 
this instance depends upon which one of 
the above stated fact situations the con- 


troversy falls within. 
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J. P. MORGAN BUYING 
FLEISCHMANN STOCK 


New York Keport States That J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Are Interested in Buying Max 
Fleischmann’s Holdings 

New Yorx, N. Y., July 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The recent upward move- 
ment of the stock of The Fleischmann 
Co. on the New York Stock Exchange 
which had greatly puzzled Wall Street 
for some days, was partly explained to- 
day when it became known here that in- 
terests identified with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. are about to buy the holdings of 
Max Fleischmann in the company. 

It is understood that Mr. Fleisch- 
mann holds between 400,000 and 500,000 
shares of The Fleischmann Co.’s stock, 
which at the present price quoted for the 
shares on the New York Stock Exchange 
would mean that the deal would involve 
a sum of at least $20,000,000. 


HOME MILLS CAPTURE 
TRADE IN MEXICO 


Mexico Ciry, Mexico, July 6.—Trade 
in imported flour is very depressed, 
largely due to the decrease in the import 
duty on wheat and the increase in that 
levied on flour. Although there still is a 
market for American low grade flour in 
the northern border territory and in the 
Gulf Coast region, the large trade which 
was done in former years has practically 
ceased. 

Mexican millers have been importing 
large quantities of Canadian wheat, which 
they have mixed with native wheat and 
ground to produce a higher grade of 
flour than they formerly manufactured. 
This new grade of domestic flour is found 
to be more satisfactory than the Amer- 
ican clears which were imported in the 
past, and is sold at a much lower price. 
At present, flour manufactured in this 
way in Mexico is selling at about 12 
pesos per 98 lbs, while the cheapest 
American clears cannot be bought at less 
than 15 pesos. 

Importers believe that it may be pos- 
sible to sell some American flour during 
the fall in the territory around Mexico 
City, but that the quantity will be small 
unless it can be delivered at border 
points at about $3 per 98 Ibs. 

H. W. Moore. 











Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 3, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 4, 
Wheat— July 3 vious week 1925 
United States*... 13,273 +1,130 28,013 
United Statesf... 3,213 +576 1,272 
COREE secsvescs 39,900 —8,553 36,602 
PeOON cccvcves 66,386 -—1,848 65,887 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


BOGE cecccsoves $53,300 —6,200 50,900 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOCRE cccccccces 109,686 —8,048 116,787 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

DOGG vecsevcdis 32,279 -—2,502 14,214 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

DOCK cvcccecese 60,059 —1,160 47,581 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on July 9, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 165 41 45 222 
Ogilvies ........ 481 49 92 
Grain Growers .. 489 248 432 
Fort William ... 423 44 12 ese 
SS Are 1,333 876 214 328 
Northland ...... 2,458 324 467 eas 
Can. Gov't ......; 347 49 302 772 
Sask. Co-op. 

Be © ccevevene 784 190 53 542 

NO. 8 ceccccses 1,477 88 189 376 
Private elevators. 7,159 1,013 798 410 

WORRIES oo05 0008 15,116 2,421 2,603 2,650 
Year ago ....... 16,987 38,602 1,017 1,281 
Receipts ........ 2,576 1,094 589 88 
Lake shipments... 4,033 2,125 1,837 191 
Rail shipments... 218 71 1 2 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 8 G. siwer¢ odes 11 
No. 1 northern.. 957 Durum ........ 533 
No. 2 northern..1,889 Kota........... 39 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 93 Winter......... 

No. 3 northern..2,905 Others ......... 1,217 
BG. B cccvccsses 216 Private ........ 7,159 
Me Satictace’s 6 

ee eee eee 20 Total ....... 15,116 
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Keeping the Analytical Eye Open 
By W. Quackenbush 


able and at the same time so fickle 

that a careful study of it ought to be 
the basis of any broad advertising cam- 
paign, and in many cases it is. Now 
and then, however, one who has an eye 
for such things may pick out here and 
there bits of advertising which are glar- 
ing examples, showing that no consid- 
eration whatever has been given to the 
possible psychological effect upon the 
public mind—the big purchasing power 

-which spells success or failure for the 
advertiser. These, though designed to 
stimulate business, have the exact op- 
posite result and kill it. 

Citing a few examples will not only 
be amusing, but it is hoped interesting 
ind instructive as well. Not so many 
years ago a large mill located not more 
than a million miles from New York, 
which, among other things, specialized on 
self-rising flour, made an attempt to 
stimulate the demand for this particular 
product. 

In all probability some one having the 
reputation of being a keen-minded ad- 
vertising expert was called in, also an 
artist and a printer. The first suggested 
the idea, the second presented it graph- 
ically in colors, and the third reproduced 
it satisfactorily, and the total result of 
the combined efforts of these was placed 
in the space provided for advertising 
cards in every subway train in New 
York. 

A picture of a plate of steaming hot 
biscuits appealed to the appetite of a 
horde of hungry workers as they dangled 
from the straps provided for the pur- 
pose, and would undoubtedly have done 
vhat it was designed to do—create a 
lesire for biscuits made from this par- 
ticular flour, had it not been for the 
nuch too clever “catch line,” “The grub 
that makes the butter fly.” 

Clever, of course, it was, but at that 
time the average “white collar” worker’s 
vage was about $20 a week and butter 
vas 50c lb; consequently, he had no 
iolent desire to make it “fly.” 

When this mistake was called to the 
ittention of the mill’s general manager 
he was quick to see that such advertising 
hindered rather than helped, and ordered 
it immediately discontinued. 

The known loss was represented by 
the cost of the idea, the art work and 
the printing, but the unknown loss was 
ust how far the public’s mind had been 
turned away from that particular prod- 
uct. 

Another and somewhat similar case in 
which the advertising defeated the sale 
of the product advertised was an at- 
tempt to place on the market a certain 
brand of spaghetti by an eastern manu- 
facturer. 

The keynote of the whole advertising 
plan was the cheapness of the product, 

‘five cents a package,—but a whole 
series of car cards printed in four colors 
pictured the different viands that could 
be served with it. It is only necessary 
to describe one of these. 

A large gob of spaghetti was shown 
on a plate bedded down by a tomato, six 
mushrooms and the leg of a chicken. 
rhis “scenery” at an estimated cost of 
65e was apparently necessary in order 
hat a five-cent package of spaghetti be 
made tempting to the palate. 

Spaghetti as a food, though quite good 
enough to rest upon its own merits, was 
mothered by other things which not only 
detracted from it but made its prepara- 
tion so expensive as to prevent its broad 
general use on the table of the mob. 

Needless to say this particular brand 
is not now on the market. 

One might keep on citing these in- 
‘tances wherein, by lack of proper analy- 
sis, much money is wasted and much 
harm done to an article of merit by mis- 
takes in advertising, but only one more 
vill be mentioned here because it has its 
humorous as well as utilitarian value. 

Recently it became necessary for a 
New York man to call upon the head of 
« large baking concern—a very busy 
man—with whom he was not acquainted. 
He had talked with him by telephone, 
but was not greatly encouraged thereby 
toward the personal interview he sought. 


Te public mind is so impression- 





However, it was arranged, but all the 
way uptown he kept working his brain 
for a thought as to what he might ~ | 
as an opening remark that would catc 
and hold the attention of the big baker. 

When he climbed from the subway to 
the pavement, he found that “Lady 
Luck” was with him. 

Just swinging around the corner was 
one of the baking concern’s big white 
motor trucks, on its side the enlarged 
representation of a medallion and 
streamer of ribbon such as are used as 
prizes at horse shows, with the words 
“Grade A Bread.” The ribbon, however, 
was painted a glaring red. 

Immediately the thought popped into 
his head—a red ribbon to the public 
mind represents a second, not a first, 
grade; that ribbon should be blue. Here 
was the much sought opening. 

Immediately after the greeting the vis- 
itor told in a tactful way his own mental 
reaction to the red ribbon. A moment’s 
silence on the part of the baker made 
him fear that the shot had not hit the 


bull’s eye, but suddenly the baker blurted. 


out, “By gosh! you’re right.” 

From there on it was easy sailing, and 
it is dollars to doughnuts that those red 
ribbons will soon be painted blue. 

The fact that the incident furnished a 
rather fortunate opening of the interview 
is not especially important, except that 
it proves the value of keeping one’s eyes 
open, but being able to point out the 
error was, because it furnished a con- 
structive suggestion toward turning bad 
advertising into good advertising. 

These are just a few incidents picked 
at random from many similar experi- 
ences, all of which go to prove the im- 
portance of a careful analysis of the 
possible psychological effect an adver- 
tisement may have, before it is placed 
where the eyes of the public may see it. 





Harvest Late in Southern Europe 

Liverroot, Enc., June 23.—The crops 
of Europe are making fairly good prog- 
ress, but still are backward, while com- 
plaints are most frequent in France and 
Italy. An official bulletin issued by the 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome con- 
firms damage by lodging and rust, yet it 
concluded by saying that, on the whole, 
the prospects in France and Italy are not 
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unfavorable. Wheat cutting in southern 
Europe is really due to start shortly, but 
the harvest is expected to be about 10 
days later than usual. New English 
wheat is not likely to be available before 
Aug. 15. 


Low Corn Yield in Australia 

Metsovurne, Vicrorta, June 14.—Re-' 
ports from the several states indicate 
that the corn crop will be only moderate. 
The average yield of the commonwealth, 
which is about 8,000,000 bus, is not ex- 
pected to be reached. Production is ex- 
pected to be below normal in Queens- 
land and New South Wales. In Vic- 
toria, despite the dry summer, a satis- 
factory return is foreseen. 

Cuariss J. Matruews. 





New Services Inaugurated 

Ba.trmore, Mp.—New services have 
been established by Baltimore coastwise 
lines as follows: to West Palm Beach, 
Fla., by both the Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. and the Baltimore & 
Carolina Steamship Co., and to Camden, 
N. J., as well as Philadelphia, by the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Steamboat Co. 








Veteran Flour Salesman Reviews Half Century of His Experiences 


salesman for the Pillsbury Flour 

Mills Co., is that of a boy who really 
was part of the wheat that carpeted the 
countryside where he grew to young 
manhood, and who later went to Minne- 
apolis and has lived in the shadow of 
the milling industry at the Falls of St. 
Anthony for more than half a century. 
He was born at Cottage Grove, Wash- 
ington County, near Hastings, Minn., on 
July 7, 1862, and was raised on a farm 
in Dakota County, in what then was the 
greatest wheat growing section of the 
state. John Dalrymple, bonanza wheat 
farmer, had land in that territory, and 
the grain that was grown fed the small 
grist mills in the neighborhood or was 
taken to the mills at Minneapolis. 

Over at the Minneapolis Elks Club 
the other evening Mr. Griffith sat in a 
big leather chair in the clubroom, and 
briefly sketched the story of his life. 

“When I was a kid,” he said, “I used 
to stand on a hill sometimes and count 
the threshing engines by their threads of 
smoke. Once I counted 35. That was 
the greatest wheat growing section of 
Minnesota at the time, you know. I’ve 
seen Scotch Fife wheat run 75 bus to 
the acre and weigh 70 Ibs to the bushel. 
I tell you, that was wheat.” His first 
acquaintance with milling was at the 
neighborhood grist mill on a near-by 
stream. 

“After a while the dam was washed 
away,” he said. He added moodily: 

“Then there was a mill by the dam 
site, but no dam by the mill site, as the 
fellow says.” 

When he was 14 years old, Mr. Griffith 
went to Minneapolis, and on April 6, 
1876, he entered the employ of the Pills- 
bury interests, going to work in the 
Empire Mill. He did odd jobs at first, 
helping the farmers who drove in with 
loads of wheat to the mill. He worked 
there for five years, 

“I was working at the Empire Mill 
when the Washburn A Mill explosion 
occurred in 1878,’ Mr. Griffith recalled. 
“I was living at a boarding house where 
the Court House now stands. We. were 
just eating supper when the crash came 
and the table was tipped over. We 
thought it was an earthquake, and ran 
outside and saw what seemed to be the 
whole milling district going up in smoke, 
fire and débris.” 

Mr. Griffith started working in the A 
Mill in June, 1881, on the grinding floor, 
under Frank Hill. He went to the pack- 
ing floor about four years later because 
the hours in that department were some- 
what easier, and he desired the extra 
time to devote to an outside activity, 
that of playing for dances. 

“I played a violin,” he related. “There 
was a chance to pick up a little extra 
money by playing for the dances.” Mr. 
Griffith drew from: his pocket a card 
showing him to be a life member of the 


ta story of Thomas Griffith, veteran 


American Federation of Musicians. In- 
cidentally, he is a life member of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

Mr. Griffith spoke fondly of the late 
C. A. Pillsbury. 

“Everybody loved him,” he said. “Once 
a strike was being planned. Mr. Pills- 
bury walked into the room and asked 
the men to go back to work and they 
did. - Another time, during a dull period, 
there was talk of cutting wages, but Mr. 





Thomas Griffith 


Pillsbury raised his employees’ salaries 
50c per day because times were dull for 
them, he said. He used to drive across 
the suspension a with a horse and 
buggy. Sometimes he’d be reading and 
the horse would trot along faster than 
the speed limit across the bridge. The 
watchman would rush out to protest, and 
Mr. Pillsbury would flip him a quarter 
for his trouble. 

“Fred Clark, over at The Northwestern 
Miller, was a good friend of mine,” he 
continued. “I remember once he came 
over to my rooming house at 4 o’clock 
in the morning to ask me about the 
strike. That was in 1894.” 

Mr. Griffith entered the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury company in 1896 
and went out on the road, selling flour 
to grocers and jobbers, soliciting through 
the grocers and turning the orders over 
to the jobbers for delivery. The bakery 
trade was young then. He traveled 
countless miles into all parts of the coun- 
try. - His longest: singlé journey was 
a Portland, Maine, to ine Angeles, 
Cal. : 


“I met a lot of interesting people on 
my trips on the road,” Mr. Griffith said. 
“I made a lot of good friends, too. Once 
in a while somebody would get ornery, 
but in a pinch I was pretty handy with 
my fists.” Mr. Griflith’s favorite story 
is that which has to do with his experi- 
ences in selling breakfast food to an un- 
progressive grocer in the Southwest. 

“This fellow had a miserable place of 
business,” Mr. Griffith recalled. “Win- 
dows dirty, tobacco juice mixed with 
sawdust on the floor. I went in and 
asked him if he’d sell me the use of his 
window for two days. He said he would 
for $5. I agreed. I got a scrubwoman 
to clean it out, and when she got through 
I hung up canvas so that the storekeeper 
couldn’t see what I was doing. Then I 
decorated the window with facsimiles of 
oil paintings and with packages of break- 
fast food. After that I took the canvas 
down and ducked out.” 

Mr. Griffith chuckled. 

“You know, I'll bet everybody in that 
town walked into that store the next day 
and asked him for some of that break- 
fast food. Of course he didn’t have any. 
I had told the jobber not to let him have 
any until I gave the word. Late that 
afternoon I walked into the store, and 
he rushed up to greet me. I sold him 10 
eases of breakfast food, and he was a 
good customer of mine after that.” 

In 1903 Mr. Griffith sold breakfast 
food to 95 per cent of the jobbers in 
Kansas, 

Once, in a joke, Mr. Griffith imper- 
sonated a rum runner. He was going 
across the border with a little sample 
case, and when the customs officer ap- 
proached him he broke into a dog trot, 
whereupon the officer did likewise, only 
to discover at length that the supposed 
contraband consisted of three packages 
of breakfast food. 

Mr. Griffith was asked what his advice 
would be to a young flour salesman,. just 
starting out on the road. 

“Sell a good product,” was his reply. 
“Then eat and sleep it. Recreation is 
good after work, but during work have 
your product in mind constantly. Take 
off your coat and go after sales. Al- 
ways leave a good impression, for per- 
sonality means business, of course. And 
in competition, don’t kick the other fel- 
low in the teeth.” 

Mr. Griffith recently was presented 
with a watch and chain by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and a ring by his col- 
leagues in the city sales department, 
where he has been employed since 1904, 

The interview at the Elks Club was 
interrupted constantly by the men who 
passed by and said: 


“Hello, Tom!” while Mr. Griffith 
smiled and said: 
“Hello, Jim. Hello, Mac. Hello, 


Pete. Say, I’d like you to meet the kid 
here. He’s: over with The Northwestern 
Miller.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills last 
week were again good, though not as 
heavy as in the preceding week. Sales 
were reported as aggregating about 150 
per cent of capacity. 

The trade evidently became reconciled 
to the higher level of prices, but the mar- 
ket has ome of such a runaway na- 
ture that buyers are now backing 7 
from offerings. Sales thus far this wee 
have been light, particularly for prompt 
shipment. With the July option up 20c 
bu since June 26, and premiums on cash 
wheat 5@7c, spot prices temporarily are 
almost prohibitive. 

Inquiry for new crop shipment has 
fallen off. Many interior mills claim to 
have done little or no new crop ship- 
ment business as yet. They hesitate to 
quote prices or make sales on present 
levels, New crop prices average 60@90c 
bbl under old.” - 

City mills report continued fair in- 

uiry for old first clears. Bakers evi- 
dently want old spring clears for mixing 
with new winter flour, and sales are in 
excess of production. Millers still re- 
frain from naming prices on new crop 
clears. 

Good sales of spring second clears 
were again reported last week for ex- 
port. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb July 13 Year ago 

COCTONT cccccesccees $9.10@9.60 $8.95@9.40 
Standard patentt .... 8.80@9.10 8.65@8.90 
Second patentft ...... 8.50@8.80 8.35@8.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 8.00@8.30 8.10@8.15 
First clear, jute*..... 6.85@6.95 7.80@7.70 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.40 4.00@4.95 
Whole wheat ........ 7.80@7.90 7.75@8.05 


Graham, standard .... 6.60@6.90 17.656@7.75 
*140-lb jutes. tNew crop 60@90c less. 


SEMOLIN AS 


Business in semolinas is confined to 
actual current needs which, naturally, 
are light. The trade are limiting pur- 
chases to single car lots; millers, in turn, 
are advising customers not to anticipate 
their needs. Durum receipts are light 
and premiums firm. There is no change 
in quotations for the week. No. 2 semo- 
lina is held at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and No. 8 semolina and durum 
fancy patent at 4¥ec. 

A brisk export demand is reported for 
durum first clear. Some mills are over- 
sold on this grade until Sept. 1. 

In the week ending July 10, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 41,734 
bbls durum products, compared with 48,- 
435 the previous week, 


RYE FLOUR 


An unusually wide spread is noticeable 
in rye flour prices. Buyers are display- 
ing considerable interest in new crop 
shipment, but most mills are not dis- 
counting the future. They cannot, in 
view of the fact that future options are 
higher than July. Consequently, with a 
prospective short crop and a foreign de- 
mand for the grain, mills are oltieing 
their trade to buy at present levels. No 
ae whatever for dark ryes, though 
quoted at an abnormally big discount 
under white. 

Mills quote pure white rye at $5.60@ 
6.25 bbl, in 98-lb cotton bags; pure me- 
dium at $5.25@5.35, and pure dark at 
$8.45@4, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 5,828 bbls flour, compared with 
7,989 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 144% were in operation July 18: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, F, G and 
rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 4-10 ....... 529,200 160,982 30 
Previous week .. 529,200 196,972 37 
Year ago ....... 522,000 243,338 47 
Two years ago... 564,600 216,765 38 


Three years ago. 561,100 281,975 50 
Four years ago.. 546,000 305,530 61 
Five years ago... 646,000 267,166 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,940 bbls last week, 1,400 
in the previous week, 1,637 a year ago, 
and 2,142 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 4-10 ....... 316,590 143,758 45 
Previous week .. 400,290 193,696 48 
ZOOF OHO cecccce 433,890 216,954 50 
Two years ago... 426,690 181,008 42 
Three years ago. 327,540 153,003 47 
Four years ago., 420,990 189,785 45 
Five years ago... 414,690 199,645 48 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
June 12 63 70,565 221,986 198,380 2,212 4,262 
June 19 62 70,065 220,049 217,638 1,283 2,611 
June 26 62 70,066 225,566 210,194 958 6,389 
July 3, 58 66,715 193,696 167,932 1,796 1,897 
July 10. 44 52,7665 143,758 160,565 357 1,457 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 10, 1926, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted) : 


-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ...10,878 9,271 79 230 
St. Paul ...... 494 362 as pee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 900 887 « —ee 
Outside ....... 10,451 10,146 96 263 


INSTITUTE WILL STUDY MARKETING 


The American Institute of Co-opera- 
tion, now in session at the University 
Farm, St. Paul, on July 13-15 will dis- 
cuss co-operative grain marketing, farm- 
er elevator problems, wheat pooling, etc. 

C. L. Christensen, of the United States 
bureau of agricultural economics, speak- 
ing of the plans of the new division of 
co-operative marketing, said: “We will 
attempt to deal with the problems of 
marketing within co-operative 
groups, research among farmer elevator 
companies, the pooling method of mar- 
keting grain, and country storage of 
grain.” 

NOTES 


O. L. Spencer, manager of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., is 
visiting the trade in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Detroit. 

Thomas H, Chambers, president of the 
Chambers-Mackay Co., screenings, Min- 
neapolis, plans to leave late this month 
for a trip abroad. 

Robert B. Wilson, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Co., left July 10 for a vacation 
trip to California. 

George Titus, vice president of the 
Federal System of Bakeries of America, 
Davenport, Iowa, spent two days in 
Minneapolis last week. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has leased ground in Chicago, on 
which a warehouse with 28,000 sq ft of 
storage space is to be built. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia, who re- 
turned from a European trip last week, 
is expected in Minneapolis late this week. 

The Sweetbriar Grain Co., Minneap- 
olis, has been incorporated with $12,000 
capital stock by Merrill Buffington, 








The Mill of a One-Time Metropolis 
of the Great Northwest 
By Florence L. Clark 


N the dawn of white man’s settlement 
of Iowa and Minnesota, Clayton Coun- 
ty, Iowa, embraced all of northeastern 

Iowa, the present state of Minnesota and 
a part of the Dakotas, Garnavillo. was 
the county seat of this empire-like coun- 
ty, and seemed predestined to a great 
future. But as railroads built into the 
new Iowa, one by one they passed Garna- 
villo by, and no locomotive has ever 
shrilled a _ whistle 

nearer than six miles 
of. this, the oldest 
town west of the 
Mississippi, north of 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Today Garnavillo 
gets its mail by 
stage from the Mis- 
sissippi River town 
of Clayton, just as 
it did 70 years ago, 
with only this dif- 
ference, that the 
horse-drawn stage 
nowadays connects 
with trains, It used to make connections 
with river steamers. 

The stage road is still the same as of 
old, winding down through Buck Creek 
valley. At a picturesque turn, Garna- 
villo Mill appears, environed by trees 
and backgrounded by a high, bered 
hill, The stage road was the road to 


mill, also, for Garnavillo farmers for. 


many years. The mill is three and a half 
stories high, and built of brick. It was 





erected in 1857 by John Tangeman, and 
had three run of stone. It ceased opera- 
tion many years ago. 

In the days of the prosperity of 
Tangeman’s mill, another mill, run by 
waterpower from Buck Creek, ground 
flour for Garnavillo folks not far away. 
That was a stone grist mill built also 
in the early fifties. B. F. Schroeder and 
J. H. Kuenzel were the builders. J. C. 
Kuenzel, a_ brother 
of J. H., later bought 
out Mr. Schroeder’s 
half, and the Kuen- 
zel brothers ran the 
mill for a long time. 
It was very tena- 
cious of life, and only 
in recent years has 
been abandoned. 

Wheat days are 
gone for the Garna- 
villo vicinity, but 
these early day wheat 
farms on the prairie 
have developed into 
one of the richest live stock and corn 
sections of Iowa, and that means the 
United States. The village of Garnavillo 
has only 300 population, but it has two 
banks with combined deposits of over 
$2,000,000. 

The Garnavillo postmaster, who comes 
out of the post office twice a day to re- 
ceive the mail sacks from the stage, is a 
son of former Miller Kuenzel, of mill 
on Buck Creek. 
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Leonard O. Langer and Leavitt R. 
Barker. 

The McKenzie-Hague Co., Minneap- 
olis, are the engineers and builders of 
the terminal elevator, now under con- 
struction for the Hallet & Carey Co., 
detailed mention of which was made in 
this department last week. The plant is 
to be ready for the movement of the 
new crop. 

Julius K. Gottschalk, representing the 
Gottschalk Mills of Crefeld and Neuss, 
Germany, is in Minneapolis. His com- 
pany operates a 5,000-bbl wheat mill 
and a 1,000-bbl rye mill. Mr. Gottschalk 
is spending a year in this country, study- 
ing the grain trade, through the courtesy 
of Armour & Co., Chicago. He came 
here from Winnipeg. 

The branch office managers of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. are in Minneapo- 
lis this week for their annual sales con- 
ference. Among those present are: Wil- 
liam Beebe, Boston; H. F. Freeman, 
New York; M. F. Mulroy, Buffalo; R. 
M. Helm, Pittsburgh; Roy Troutner, 
Philadelphia. The company had its Iowa- 
Illinois salesmen in last week. 


L, E. Points, Minneapolis, for the last 
six years traveling freight agent for the 
Wabash Railway Co., is now general 
agent at Minneapolis for the American 
Refrigerator Transit'Co, J. P. Mullen 
has succeeded Mr, Points as traveling 
freight agent, while Guy D. Valelly has 
come from Des Moines to take Mr. Mul- 
len’s place as representative of the 
— department of the Wabash road 

ere. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills are finding a poor demand for 
flour, and sales last week were almost 
nil, Inquiries for new crop flour quota- 
tions are coming in, but prices are not 
yet being made from here. Buyers are 
looking to winter wheat flour with the 
crop in the Southwest moving, and are 
apparently taking more of that with the 
lower price level that prevails. Clear is 
in better demand but there is little here 
to offer, due to light production. 

Durum flour is in light demand with 
only single or part car lots wanted. 
New crop flour is being awaited and the 
prospect of a large new crop, due to the 
fact that the northwest acreage of durum 
is liberal, leads buyers to anticipate low- 
er prices. 

A few inquiries for rye flour came 
from the East last week but these re- 
sulted in no business. The poor outlook 
for the new crop is not bringing any 
buyers in at the present level. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons, July 
10: pure white, $6 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.45; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6; 
No. 8 rye, $4.80. 

Quotations, July 10, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $9.70@9.85 $8.50@8.75 
Second patent ....... 9.25@9.70 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute...... 7.45@7.60 8.00@8.25 


Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 6.75@7.00 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WE BEM os 0e00u00 00006940 13,770 27 
Previous week ........... 8,040 22 
t.. FO PSP rere 18,940 51 
Two years ago ......eeeees 13,260 36 


Douglas C. Moore, Duluth buyer for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has gone 
to Kansas City to be away for a month. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Montana mills report that spring 
wheat flour buyers are not as active as 
they were recently, probably due to the 
advances in price. Closing quotations. 
July 10, f.o.b., Great Falls: old crop first 
patent $9.50 bbl, old crop standard pat- 
ent $9.25, old crop first clear $6.90. 

Wa rer F. Barrran. 








CATALOGUE IS ISSUED 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, has presented a neat catalogue to 
the baking industry. The booklet, which 
is well bound and excellently illustrated, 
contains the items of machinery, equip- 
ment, tools and food products which the 
company handles, Practically each ma- 
chine and x eey of equipment listed is 
accompanied by an illustration. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Heavy buying of flour continues in 
the Southwest, particularly on downward 
fluctuations in the market. On advances, 
business shows a tendency toward con- 
traction, although sales even then are 
large compared to the volume of book- 
ings mills have had for many months. 
In the past three weeks enough sales 
have been made to insure practically 
full-time operations in this section until 
October. While this almost unprece- 
dented volume has filled the near-by re- 
quirements of many buyers, much im- 
portant trade is still without adequate 
summer supplies. This situation prom- 
ises the continuation of good bookings. 

Baking Trade Active——Bakers in all 
sections made heavy purchases of flour 
last week, mostly for July-September 
shipment. Some large round lot orders 
call for delivery up to next April and 
May, but these are exceptions. Much of 
the current buying is by small or medium 
sized bakers. While most large bakery 
buyers have been rather active in the 
market, few have filled their total re- 
quirements and some have bought only 
a small part of their needs. 

Jobbing Trade Good.—Sales to distrib- 
utors, lagging for a while, grew almost 
to the proportions of those to bakers 
last week. The business included sev- 
eral round lots, but generally was limited 
to 60- or 90-day supplies. In most in- 
stances, these bookings were of estab- 
lished mill brands to regular trade. 
Small dealers bought comparatively spar- 
ingly. 

Export Trade Fair.—Sales for export 
are spotted, and are hardly in propor- 
tion to domestic business. Missouri Riv- 
er and central Kansas mills, particular- 
ly, have booked only moderate amounts 
to Europe and the West Indies. South- 
ern Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills 
have been more successful, some of them 
selling large amounts to the Continent, 
Ireland and Latin American markets for 
\ugust-October seaboard. Much of this 
is in export patents and straights. 

Production Gaining.—Extensive sales 
are being gradually reflected in mill out- 
put in the Southwest, which is steadily 
increasing. Present production exceeds 
the normal rate for early July by 10@15 
per cent. The first rush of buying of 
new crop flour was made to fill late July 
requirements of bakers and jobbers and 
the middle of the month should conse- 
quently bring operations near capacity. 
Indications are that mills in this section 
will experience a record production dur- 
ing the summer and fall. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Export 
demand is mostly for better grades, but 
despite this fact no weakness is apparent 
in second clear and low grade. Produc- 
tion is not yet large enough for them 
to exert severe pressure on the market. 

Prices.—Quotations, July 10, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
57.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7.15; 
straight, $6.55@7; first clear, $5.50@5.95 ; 
second clear, $4.50@5.15; low grade, 
$4.15@4.45. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina, Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July’ 4-10 ....... 360,360 233,965 65 
Previous week .. 360,360 281,540 78 
VORP SRE sn seiae 364,710 174,706 47 
lwo years ago... 315,990 172,570 54 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 
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KANSAS CITY 


oo ge eer 151,500 107,716 71 
Previous week .. 151,500 105,100 69 
Year ago ....... 151,500 103,238 68 
Two years ago... 148,500 103,103 69 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
WICHITA 
July 4-10 ....... 62,400 26,415 42 
Previous week .. 62,400 40,717 65 
WEES BMD ooscevc 65,700 28,772 43 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,886 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 4-10 ....... 47,400 39,726 83 
Previous week .. 47,400 49,656 104 
TORP ONO. cocevic 47,400 15,566 32 
Two years ago... 47,400 12,515 26 
SALINA 
July 4-10 ....... 35,400 22,400 63 
Previous week .. 35,400 15,568 44 
WOOF OBO occecce 46,200 24,313 52 
Two years ago... 46,200 15,340 38 
ATCHISON 
Tely 4-10 wvscccs 29,400 26,300 89 
Previous week .. 29,400 25,316 85 
OMAHA 
Pele. 4-90 ciccaces 27,300 16,399 60 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,403 67 
Bear GOO s.cccees 27,300 20,959 76 
Two years ago... 24,900 20,221 81 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


DE See caccécestieseovbe Cisse tana 315 
PORVISES WOO. onic hia ds ea 0ake cde eese 317 
po OO rere er ee ee ee ee eee 91 


Of the mills reporting, 33 reported 
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domestic business active, 15 fair, and 3 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
18,810 bbls last week, 12,809 in the previ- 
ous week, 8,579 a year ago and 12,756 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, spent the early part of this week 
in Kansas City. 

Henry P. Ismert, secretary-treasurer 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has returned from Mexico, 
where he spent about a month. 

Kansas City received its first car of 
new crop Nebraska wheat last week. It 
graded No. 2 dark hard, testing 59.8 
Ibs per bu, with 13.68 per cent protein. 

The general offices of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation will be moved 
about Aug. 1 from the Security Building 
to the Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, where practically all of one floor 
will be occupied. | 

News was received here late last week 
of the death in Detroit of Sylvester C. 
Gilbert, who was formerly with the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
He was for a time manager of that 
company’s branch in Detroit. 

J. A. Lenhardt, who has been in the 
flour business in the East for a number 
of years, has been appointed sales di- 
rector for the Reynier Van Evera Co., 
in New York City. Clarence S. Chase is 
manager of the company’s eastern office. 

C. F. McCord is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from J. J. Hid- 
dleston. The consideration was $11,000, 
including the transfer fee of $500. Mr. 
McCord will represent Lamson Bros. & 
Co. 

L. A. Arneson, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lara- 











ARL E. HUMPHREY, one of the directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, entered the office of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
founded by his father in the early 90's, following his graduation from Kansas 
State University in 1907. Two years later, at the age of 24, he became man- 


ager. 


“daylight type” mill to be built in Oklahoma. 


In 1915 the company’s old plant was replaced with the first modern 


Mr. Humphrey is now presi- 


dent and general manager of the company. 
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bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, plans to leave within a week for 
South Dakota, where he will visit rela- 
tives. He will later go to Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, spending the remainder 
of the summer in the North. 


Contract for the erection of a 750,000- 
bu addition to the grain storage capacity 
of the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was let last week to James C. Stewart 
& Co., Chicago. Work was startéd im- 
mediately and is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in about 90 days. The addition 
will give the company a total storage 
capacity of 1,100,000 bus. 


WICHITA 


There is a decided improvement in 
flour business. Mills are running at full 
capacity. Specifications are coming in 
with most orders, and buying is general. 
A few bookings to the United Kingdom 
and Holland are reported. Prices fluc- 
tuated last week due to the changes in 
the cash wheat market. Prices, July 9, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.50@8 bbl; straight, $7@7.50; 
clears, $6@6.50. 

NOTES 


George E. King, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., left last week for 
the Great Lakes on an overland vacation 
trip. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., recently 
paid a visit to the Fort Smith, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn., branches of the com- 
pany. 

Lawrence English, of the English Bak- 
ing Co., Troy, N. Y., was a Wichita vis- 
itor last week. Mr. English is visiting 
mills and looking over the wheat fields 
of Kansas. 


Jack Moore, son of J. H. Moore, presi- 
dent of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., and 
Robert Lowry, son of G. M. Lowry, sec- 
retary of the company, have returned 
from Andover, Mass., where they have 
been attending Phillips Academy. 

Excavation for the new grain storage 
which the Wichita Flour Mills Co. is 
adding to its present equipment has been 
finished. The tanks will be finished as 
quickly as possible in order to take care 
of the large amount of wheat coming 
into this market. 


ATCHISON 


Advancing prices checked sales some- 
what last week, although mills are still 
selling 100@400 per cent of capacity. 
Most of the bookings are to domestic 
trade for shipment prior to Oct. 1. 
Shipping directions are excellent and op- 
erations are at capacity. Quotations, 
July 10, Missouri River: hard wheat, 
short patent, $7.30 bbl; straight, $7@7.20; 
first clear, $5.30@5.60; soft wheat, short 
patent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $6.90@7; 
first clear, $5.50@6. 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, was confined to a 
local hospital last week by a severe ill- 
ness. His condition is improving slowly. 


HUTCHINSON 


While flour business failed to hold up 
to the proportions set in the preceding 
week, a very satisfactory volume of book- 
ings was handled last week. Mills sold 
200@300 per cent of capacity and report 
shipping directions on hand which are 
sufficient to maintain full time operation 
for the next 30 days. Directions in 
many cases are accompanying new- or- 
ders. 

Buying in volume by jobbers has com- 
menced much earlier than usual, due to 
depleted stocks at the beginning of the 
new year. Cables continued active, but 
little flour was booked for shipment 
abroad. Mills are fully committed for 
the immediate future on clears and the 
trade has not yet reached the point where 
it is ready to buy straight grade flour. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, July 10: short patent, $7.30@7.75; 
Straight, $6.90@7.25; first clear, $5.80@ 
6.40; second clear, $5.40. 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
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recently made a business trip to Topeka 
and Kansas City. 

The Saxman, Kansas, mill, owned by 
the Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, 
has resumed operations. 

Emil Teichgraeber, manager of the K. 
B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas, 
has returned from a vacation trip to 
Missouri and Arkansas. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., believes there is 
no occasion to worry over a shortage of 
cars as yet. Mr. Kelly is chairman of 
the local board of trade terminal grain 
committee and says railroads and grain 
men are co-operating to keep cars mov- 
ing. 

Despite -record-breaking receipts dur- 
ing the past week, wheat has moved 
freely in the cash market here, all sam- 
ples being cleared daily. The difference 
in the movement now and a year ago is 
illustrated by the 2,348 cars received last 
week compared with 296 in the same 
period of 1925. 


SALINA 


Flour buying continues brisk, although 
sales are slightly below those of a week 
ago. Most orders continue to be for im- 
mediate shipment. Export business, con- 
ducted by one Salina mill, is exception- 
ally good just now, orders being booked 
for Bolivia, Chili, and other South Amer- 
ican countries and the West Indies. No 
change in prices has been made. Quo- 
tations, July 8, cotton 98’s, Kansas City 
basis: short patents, $7.20@7.70; 95 per 
cent, $6.80@7; straight grade, $6.70@ 
6.80. 


OKLAHOMA 


Early July flour business showed a 
steady increase both in domestic and 
foreign markets. Several mills operated 
at capacity. The jobbing trade was more 
active and made larger bookings than for 
some time. Country merchant bookings 
also were larger. The export outlook is 
so encouraging that some larger mills 
have begun to lay in wheat stocks. Bak- 
ery contracts have increased in number 
and volume. On an average mills have 
bought wheat on an export basis, al- 
though at times small premiums have 
been necessary. 

Flour prices were lower last week. 
Soft wheat short patent sold on July 10 
at $7.90 bbl, straight patent $7.40, and 
first clear $6.90; hard wheat short patent 
$7.70, straight patent $7.20, and first 
clear $6.70. 

NOTES 

Y. M. Vasquez, Mexican consul at 
Laredo, Texas, predicts increases this 
year in exports of flour to Mexico 
through Laredo. 


W. Smith, general manager of the 
Whole Wheat Milling Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., reports that the capacity of the 
company’s plant recently was increased. 

The American Maid Flour Mills, 
Houston, Texas, recently shipped the 
first cargo of export wheat from that 
port. In view of this being the first 
cargo ever sent out of that port, cere- 
monies marked the departure. 

In honor of the industrial service he 
had rendered to the community, about 
130 residents of New Braunfels, Texas, 
recently attended a dinner given for Col. 
Harry Landa, who announced his re- 
tirement from business some time ago. 

Flour exports in June from Galveston 
totaled 3,835,654 lbs and from Houston 
286,000. Grain exports from Galveston 
in June totaled 120,000 bus, in May 17,- 
142, Substantial increases over May 
were recorded in June both at Houston 
and Galveston in exports of cottonseed 
meal. 





COMMON CARRIERS’ DUTIES 

On the consignee of a freight or ex- 
press shipment failing or refusing to ac- 
cept delivery, the railway or express 
company owes the consignor the duty to 
store the goods, either in its own ware- 
house or in that of some responsible third 
party, and to hold them subject to the 
order of the consignor for a reasonable 
time. It was so ruled by the Alabama 
supreme court in the case of Henderson 
vs. American Railway Express Co. (107 
So. 746). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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CHICAGO 

Trading in wheat flour again was of 
large proportions last week. New crop 
hard winters were in best request, but 
there also were fair sales of old and new 
spring wheat flour. The upward trend 
of wheat no doubt influenced many buy- 
ers to contract for future supplies. 

Spring Wheat Flour—A few impor- 
tant and large northwestern mills sold 
considerable new crop flour last week. 
Some sales were of large size, and small 
bookings were numerous. Prices ranged 
around 75c@$1 bbl under old. A fair 
business was also done in old crop flour, 
but sales were mainly small. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Volume of busi- 
ness in new crop southwestern brands 
was heavy last week. Bakers were the 
best buyers; sales of 5,000 bbls were fair- 
ly numerous, and there were many book- 
ings of 1,000 and 2,000-bbl lots. Jobbers 
also contracted for fairly large lots. 
Samples of new crop flour received here 
are said to be of very good quality. 

Soft Wheat Flour—New crop offer- 
ings are still very scarce, and no new 
business was reported last week. Old 
crop flour was only in moderate demand, 
and sales consisted mainly of one- or 
two-car lots. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, July 
10, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old crop 
spring top patent $8.25@8.90 bbl, stand- 
ard $8@8.55, first clear $7@7.25, second 
clear $4.10@4.40; new crop hard winter 
short patent $7@7.50, 95 per cent patent 
$6.55@7, straight $6.35@6.75, first clear 
$5.90@6.10; old crop soft winter short 
patent $6.90@7.50, standard patent $6.65 
@7.10, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear 
$6.10@6.30. 

Rye Flour—Prices on rye flour were 
advanced last week, and this checked in- 
terest to a large extent. Sales of old 
crop were scattered, and only in single 
car lots. No sales were reported of new 
crop, although there was some inquiry. 
The local output totaled 8,000 bbls, the 
same as the preceding week. White was 
quoted, July 10, at $5.75@5.95 bbl, jute, 
medium at $5.50@5.75, and dark at $3.85 
@4.20. 

Durum.—There were scattered sales of 
single cars of durum last week, but 
manufacturers merely bought enough to 
cover requirements until last of August. 
Shipping directions are free. No. 1 semo- 
lina was quoted, July 10, at 4%4c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 442c; No. 3 semolina, 
4°%%c; durum patent, 44,@4%c. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SUE Bae. ib aici othe ected ies 37,000 92 
Previous week .........++. 39,000 97 
TORE GEO coset scineriaces? 34,000 85 
TWO FORO DHS <6. io s.ccccces 38,000 95 


NOTES 


R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, is in the East calling 
on the trade. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago July 8. 

E. Quinn, of the Cleveland office of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way to Minneapolis. 

Paul Ketels, of the Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, spent a 
few days recently visiting the trade in 
this market. 

C. W. Wheatly is again connected with 
the office of A. J. Gardner, flour broker, 
after having been in another line for 
about a year. 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, has moved 
his offices from room 723 to suite 445- 
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€HICAGO: 


ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL. 
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446, Postal Telegraph Building, 332 South 
La Salle Street. 

E. G. Dahl, Chicago flour distributor, 
has received a sample of new crop flour 
from his Kansas mill, and said it was of 
very fine quality. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co., returned July 9 from a week’s trip 
to Buffalo and Cleveland. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, is attending the 
millers’ meetings at Lansing, Mich., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank E. Hanshew has become asso- 
ciated as a partner with B. N. Lathrop, 
millers’ agent, Chicago. He will call on 
the trade in Chicago, and Mr. Lathrop 
will continue to cover the outside terri- 
tory. Mr. Hanshew has had many years’ 
experience selling flour, having been with 
the Washburn Crosby Co. and the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. for several years. 

Nat C. Murray, statistician for Clem- 
ent, Curtis & Co., Chicago, in his July 3 
statement estimated rye condition at 
67.6 per cent of normal, compared with 
83.2, the 10-year average. This forecast 
is 11.1 bus acre, compared with the 10- 
year average of 13.9. Total forecast is 
89,471,000 bus. A month ago his fore- 
cast was 42,414,000, and the government 
estimate was 41,131,000. 

Word has been received from the sec- 
retary of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs that H. C. Veatch, president, has 
appointed the following to serve on the 
legislative committee: P. P. Croarkin, 
Chicago, chairman; Samuel Knighton, 
New York; C. M. Trueheart, Baltimore. 
This committee ig authorized to act on 
its own initiative, and particularly as to 
urgent matters in which quick action is 
desired. It has been suggested that any 
matters of legislative character be re- 
ferred to P. P. Croarkin, 105 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE 


With millers of spring wheat patent ad- 
hering rigidly to asking limits on old crop 
flour, and disinclined to quote prices on 
new crop, the volume of business is not 
broad, although surface indications make 
it appear active. The advance in wheat 
since the beginning of July has encour- 
aged spring wheat mills, but it has limit- 
ed new sales. Established trade seems 
eager to acquire supplies of old, yet the 
feeling is that prices are out of line and 
must react as the marketing season on 
new comes to hand. Quotations, July 10: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $9.05@9.45 bbl, straight $8.60@8.95, 
first clear $6.95@7.50, and second clear 
$3.75@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Scarcely any year since the war has 
developed such activity in Kansas patent 
as that which has prevailed for the past 
week or two. Milwaukee representatives 
of southwestern mills report an excellent 
demand, following the largest June busi- 
ness on record. One mill topped its best 
previous June record by 25,000 bbls in 
local territory, and so far in July the 
pace has continued. Most of the busi- 
ness has been in new crop flour. New 
is offered at 30@385c bbl under old, which 
seems to attract even the trade that ex- 
pects the normal spread of 50c. Despite 
the stronger tendencies in wheat, Kansas 
prices are 15@25c bbl lower than a week 
ago. Quotations, July 10: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent (old) $7.50@7.70 
bbl, (new) $7.35@7.45 bbl; straight (old) 
$7.30@7.50 bbl, (new) $7.15@7.30 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sales of rye flour by Wisconsin mills 
show some improvement, although the 
trade is suffering from the seasonal ail- 
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ments. There is a moderate demand for 
old, but this is now becoming so scarce 
that mills are holding it at prices they 
feel are commensurate with the cost of 
grain, which is considerably higher and 
firm. Were mills disposed to accept the 
business offered at the prices named by 
prospective buyers, undoubtedly they 
could do a splendid business, but great 
caution is exhibited and this may por- 
tend a decided betterment in the state 
of the rye flour business during the new 
crop year. Quotations, July 10: fancy 
rye patent $5.95@6.15 bbl, pure white 
$5.85@6.05, medium $5.15@5.35, pure 
dark $3.95@4.10, and ordinary dark $3.60 
@3.90, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee mills took advantage of the 
extended holiday season to close for re- 
pairs and adjustments. Consequently 
there was no production last week. 


NOTES 


P. B. Clemmons, of the Iowa Milling 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, spent a day in 
Milwaukee last week. 

LeRoy L. La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Denver, Colo. 


Milwaukee receipts of wheat during 
June were 277,200 bus, compared with 
179,200 a year ago, and shipments were 
384,114 bus, against 184,279. 


W. A. Hottensen, president of W. M. 
Bell Co., grain, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. C. Young 
as manager of the branch at Sac City, 
Iowa, to succeed F. W. Scott. 


The Quaker Oats Co. is negotiating for 
the purchase of a 216-acre farm near 
Madison, to be used as an experimental 
station in connection with the annual 
fellowship of $4,000 recently awarded the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses at Milwaukee on July 1 were 
reported at 34,345 bbls, compared with 
55,165 on June 1, and 49,784 on July 1, 
1925. On the same day in 1924 stocks 
were 20,915 bbls, and in 1923, 16,698 bbls. 


The Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, the oatmeal division of Armour & 
Co., has interrupted production for the 
first half of July for a general overhaul- 
ing of the mill in preparation for the new 
crop. Albert R. Taylor on July 1 suc- 
ceeded A. R. Templeton as general man- 
ager. 

L. E. Meyer. 





LEAKY FREIGHT CARS 


One of the leading court decisions on 
the liability of railway companies for 
damage to mill products resulting from 
leaky cars is that handed down by the 
Texas supreme court in the case of First 
Guaranty State Bank vs. Hines (243 S. 
W. 972). 

A car of meal arrived March 19, but 
was not unloaded by the consignee. Rain 
fell the night of March 22, and the con- 
signee rejected the shipment the next 
day on account of damaged condition of 
the shipment. Upholding the right of 
the shipping mill to recover against the 
carrying railroads—against the initial 
carrier on the theory of furnishing a de- 
fective car, and against the delivering 
carrier on the theory of negligence in 
failing to unload the shipment from the 
defective car pending delivery—the su- 
preme court said, in part: 

“The law requires a carrier to furnish 
such cars as will properly protect the 
goods that it contracts to ship.” 

Referring to the familiar bill of lading 
provisions concerning the responsibility 
of carriers as to goods not removed with- 
in 48 hours after notice of arrival, the 
court added: 

“Under the provisions quoted, the right 
was conferred upon the carrier to exer- 
cise its option, in the event liability as a 
warehouseman arose, to keep the goods in 
a car or remove them to a depot or a 
public or licensed warehouse. In the exer- 
cise of this option, it retained them in the 
defective car. The right to do so was 
given it by the provision quoted; but, as 
it has performed its duty in a negligent 
manner, it ought to be compelled to re- 
spond in damages: For this reason the 
judgment of the trial court ought to be 
affirmed.” . 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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SOFT WHEAT PREMIUMS 

There is no certainty cash soft wheat 
will not continue at a premium over the 
futures after the coming harvest. With 
a comparatively short crop, much of 
which will move later than usual, there 
would seem to be an antecedent proba- 
bility of such a premium. There is not 
much, if anything, that the millers can 
do about it, but they can at least abstain 
from conspiring and abetting to bring it 
about. 

There is just a chance that if they 
observe due caution and conservatism in 
their purchases of the first run of wheat, 
it may be had without a premium and 
possibly at a carrying charge. There is 
every indication that the yields are going 
to be larger than estimated and of su- 
perior quality. 

It is of the greatest importance not to 
force up the price of wheat unduly by 
any wild scramble for it, thereby fixing 
an inflated level, possibly a premium 
basis, which might hold through the en- 
tire crop. Of course, millers have got to 
pay the market price for their wheat, 
but it is not necessary to force up the 
market on themselves. 

Soft wheat millers are sick and tired 
of the premiums on cash soft wheat, and 
long for the good old days when the 
carrying charge was the established and 
almost invariable order of things. It re- 
lieved the miller of at least one worry 
in connection with the raw material end 
of his business. Of course, advancing 
premiums have made money for those 
who had long stocks of unhedged wheat, 
but they were the exceptions, and the 
premiums had a way of bobbing up. and 
down which invited losses. The last half 
of the crop now closing witnessed de- 
clining premiums on soft wheat and no- 
body was able to make money by being 
long. 

Anyway, there is the feeling that after 
the uncertainties and hazards of the 
wheat market in its erratic and uncon- 
trollable course during recent years, 
“safety first” is the best policy, and mill- 
ers are willing to forego any chance of 
profits accruing from premiums and will 
welcome a return to old-fashioned mill- 
ing of small but assured margins. The 
only sure way to bring this about is by 
increasing the size and quality of the soft 
wheat crop. There is no reason in the 
world why this should not be done. 

By proper cultivation, preparation of 
the seed bed with a little more care, and 
selection of seed, the yield per acre could 
easily be increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent. The farmer has been too indiffer- 
ent to getting out of the land all there is 
in it. Intensive cultivation in agriculture 
is comparable to mass production in in- 
dustry. It means more production, low- 
er costs and better profits. This is one 
of the solutions of the farmer’s problem, 
commended by self interest and within 
his reach. That the millers themselves 
are alive to the situation is evidenced 
by the fact that they have formed a soft 
wheat crop improvement association. 


TOLEDO 


Business with many of the mills has 
come more or less to a stop, represent- 
ing a period of suspension between the 
departure of the old crop and the com- 
ing of the new. New wheat is not yet 
available, and old wheat is scarce, only 
a few cars being picked up here and 
there. Millers are not ready to give 
out prices on new-crop flour, although 
advance offerings of wheat on the new 
crop are now being made and serve as 
a tentative basis for figuring. 

Export Business Revives.—No domes- 
tic sales of new crop soft wheat flour 
have been made by mills of northern 
Ohio, although a small amount of busi- 
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The re- 
turn of this export business will be wel- 
come, for it was sadly missed on the 


ness has been done for export. 


last crop. It is hoped that the fact that 
some business has already been put 
through is an indication that a consid- 
erable volume of sales may be made, at 
least early in the crop. This business 
is intermittent and has to be booked 
when prices are in line. 

Reports Large Sales.—An outside Ohio 
miller reports that a tremendous amount 
of flour has been bought within the last 
two weeks. If this refers to soft win- 
ter wheat flour, it is a little hard to 
understand, unless the sales were made 
by mills farther south or west where the 
wheat movement has already got under 
way, or sufficient advance offerings of 
wheat were made to serve as a basis for 
fixing prices. Otherwise the sales look 
like a pure speculation on the part of 
the mills. 

Harvest was in full swing last week 
as far north as Fostoria, Ohio, and the 
cutting of wheat in northern Ohio and 
southern Michigan may be more or less 
general this week if the weather is fa- 
vorable. The movement of new wheat 
may get under way by July 15-20 in 
southern and central Ohio, possibly 
working farther north by the latter date. 
There have been intimations from a num- 
ber of quarters that farmers will sell at 
present levels. 

Advance in Wheat Unfortunate.—The 
sharp advance in wheat prices last week, 
due to dry weather and estimated shrink- 
age in the crop in the Northwest, has 
upset the calculations of some millers 
who looked forward to lower prices at 
harvest. It was a bad time to have such 
an advance. If it continues, it may en- 
courage farmers to hold back their wheat 
when they were getting in the mood to 
sell, and it may discourage flour pur- 
chases, 

Millers Are Optimistic—Millers are 
looking forward te the new crop with 
some degree of confidence. If the mar- 
ket does not advance too much, consid- 
erable bookings of new flour may be 
made right away. Stocks of flour must 
be low in practically all positions, be- 
cause hand-to-mouth buying has _pre- 
vailed for such a long time. At an at- 
tractive price level, buyers will no doubt 
feel inclined to make fair bookings, pro- 
viding for at least part of their require- 
ments for a number of months. 

Flour Quotations—Flour prices are 
nominal. One miller said that he had no 
price on either old or new crop flour, 
and was not ready to quote. However, 
the following prices are as near an in- 
dication as can be had of present values. 
Old soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted on July 9 at $7.40@7.50 
bbl, and local springs at $8.40, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. No price is available for 
new flour. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DU BAAD 6 owish i vevdesavans 32,400 67% 
Previous week ........... 34,000 71 
., Se Sareea 30,300 63 
Twe FORTS GBS s icc eccess 25,200 55 
Seeee FO GOO. kc cccwee 27,400 57 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Selly 4-19. 22 sec.cs 87,660 31,785 36 
Previous week ... 52,200 23,833 45 
TVOA?P- GG -.s0cccee 59,400 26,800 47 
Two years ago.... 97,800 46,775 48 
30,104 29 


Three years ago.. 103,860 








INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour prices moved upward last week 
as a result of higher values for wheat. 
Hard winter wheat flour is 30c bbl high- 
er on all grades, while spring wheat flour 
is advanced 40c on all varieties except 
second clear. Soft winter wheat flour is 
up 20c. 

Quotations, per bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $7.80@8.30, stand- 
ard short patent $7.30@7.90, straight 
$7.05@7.30, first clears $6.55@6.80; 
spring wheat family patent $9.15@9.65, 
standard patent $8.50@9.10, first clears 
$7.40@7.90, second clears (140-lb jute) 
$4.75@5.25; soft winter special short 
patent $7.85@8.45, fancy patent $7.45@ 
7.80, standard patent $6.95@7.30, straight 
$6.70@6.95. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOR 4-80 6 Core csccecsdivees 7,033 35 

Previous week ....6....-. 3,077 15 

BN GHD 6ns08 se occecsense 7,136 36 

SOD PERO CS os cdc ceves 5,490 27 
EVANSVILLE 


Millers last week were in the throes of 
the change from old to new wheat, and 
the interest of jobbers was not consider- 
able. New wheat is reported to be com- 
ing in in lively fashion. The price fixed 
is $1.25 bu at stations and $1.22 at mills. 
The quality is reported as_ excellent. 
Quotations for old soft winter wheat, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots, July 9: best patent flour $8.25, 
Straights $7.25; Kansas hard winters, 
new grain, $7.70; spring, $7.75. New 
soft winter wheat best patent was quot- 
ed at $8, straights $7; clears, in jutes, 
first $5, second $4.75. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


There was a marked improvement in 
flour business in this market last week, 
the total volume of sales being the larg- 
est for some months. Wholesalers are 
not buying very actively, but bakers for 
the first time in months are booking their 
needs well ahead, several sizable orders 
of new crop flour being reported for as 
much as 90 days in advance, while con- 
siderable business is also coming in for 
immediate needs. Wholesalers’ stocks 
are exceptionally low, and they are ex- 
pected to enter the market actively be- 
fore the end of the month. It is inter- 
esting to note that the bakeries in this 
district are purchasing more of the bet- 
ter grades of flour than usual. No new 
orders for the old crop are being re- 
ceived. 

Quotations, July 9, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent, $7.25@7.50 bbl; standard patent, 
$7@7.25; straight patent, $6.80@7.05; 
soft winter short patent, $8.15@8.40; 
fancy patent, $7.45@7.70; standard pat- 
ent, $6.95@7.15; Idaho soft white wheat 
flour, old crop, $8; Washington soft 
white wheat flour, new crop, shipment 
within 90 days, $7.90. 


NOTES 


Guy Beatty, of the Happy Feed Mills, 
Memphis, Tenn., recently visited the At- 
lanta trade. 

E. F. Schult, representing the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was. an Atlanta visitor last week. 

Walter Lafever, manager of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., offices of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was an Atlanta visitor last 
week, 

Ben E. Ricketts, field sales manager 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a trip throughout Georgia 
and Florida. 

The Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., has added three new salesmen in 
Georgia. They are W. McCarty, D. P. 
Hale, and J. D..M. Blair. 

J. M. Dempster, of the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, was a visitor in 
Atlanta last week with W. E. Steakley, 
well-known Atlanta broker. 

The Ward Baking Corporation has se- 
cured a site in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
it will erect a new plant, an investment 
of nearly $1,000,000 being contemplated. 
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A new plant will also be erected in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Miss Mary Mack Day, for some time 
connected with F. Y. Johnson, Atlanta, 
wholesale feed and grain broker, has 
been made secretary-treasurer of this 
company. 

A site has been secured at Glenn and 
Murphy avenues, and construction will 
soon be started by the American Bak- 
eries Co. of a new plant, 120x120 ft, two 
stories high. 

James Roddy, Jr., formerly manager 
of the Atlanta office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, has joined the 
Stone Baking Co., Atlanta, as assistant 
general manager. 

The Dixie Bakeries, a new Atlanta 
firm, is now advertising extensively in 
Atlanta papers special products which 
are largely sold through retail grocers. 
Plants are located at 74-76 Madison Av- 
enue, and at 19-27 Nelson Street. 
Harotp F. Popraskt. 


NORFOLK 


The market situation is rather com- 
plex. A quantity of old wheat flour on 
spot, which should command a premium, 
is offered at new wheat prices by some 
dealers who are trying to work off high- 
priced bookings. Buying is light, how- 
ever, and trading is of a hand-to-mouth 
kind. Old wheat flour is somewhat be- 
low normal prices, with a liberal shad- 
ing for new wheat offerings. 

Quotations, July 9: northwestern spring 
patents, old wheat $9.25@9.75, new wheat 
$8.60@8.75, second patents $8@8.25; 
Kansas family patents $7.75@7.90, sec- 
ond patents $7.25@7.50; winter wheat 
top patents, old wheat $7.60@7.90, sec- 
ond patents $7.25@7.50. 

Josepu A. Lesiie, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


There was fair demand for flour last 
week. The first buying of consequence 
for the new crop year was in progress. 
A few buyers came into the market for 
lots of 2,000 to 3,000 bbls for delivery 
within 60 days, but the bulk of the sales 
consisted of small lots, and apparently 
largely for current demands. Moderate 
shipments on old contracts continued. 

Running time at mills was curtailed 
last week, averaging less than half of 
capacity. Some of the big mills have 
been closed temporarily for overhauling. 
Good business is expected in new flour 
if the market remains settled, as buyers 
have been following a hand-to-mouth 
policy for some time. Prices are being 
readjusted to new crop conditions, but 
have not yet reached a parity. 

Quotations, July 10: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9@9.50 bbl; standard pat- 
ents, $8.25@8.50; straights, $8@8.25; 
first clears, $7@7.50. 

Demand is fairly good for Minnesota 
and western flours. Quotations, July 10: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard grades, about 50@60c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour, Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sealy S88 kcvivces 143,220 69,623 48.6 

Previous week .. 148,020 78,274 52.8 

TORE GOO ccccese 155,520 85,386 54.9 

Two years ago... 131,520 53,789 40.9 

Three years ago.. 203,880 85,720 42.4 
NOTES 


R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a visit to various markets. 

C. F. Sherrod, Jackson, Miss., is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a feed manufacturing plant at Me- 
ridian, Miss. 

The Wood-Crabbe Grain Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has purchased the John W. 
Wood Grain Co., of that city, and will 
take over its business. The manufacture 
of whole wheat flour, corn meal and grits 
will be continued. 

The Charles D. Jones Co., grain, has 
taken out a charter of incorporation, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. The firm 
has been in business here for many years. 
Charles D. Jones, senior member of the 
firm, has twice been president of the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association. 

JouHN LEIPER. 
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THIS WEERK’S COVER : 
N his book on “The Personality of American Cities,” Ed- ; 
| ward Hungerford wrote of The Northwestern Miller Build- 4 
ing: “Nor can you assume that Minneapolis is content to be ly 
merely commercially alive, well educated or efficiently gov- 1h, 
erned. Down on one of the quiet business streets of the city 
is a printing shop so unique and so very distinctive that it 
deserves a paragraph here and now. In that printing shop is 
published a trade paper of the milling industry which has to 7 
-make no apologies for its existence . . . . Its house is a fit ‘id 
temple for its soul, and you may gain a little insight into that in 
soul when you are bidden to join its staff at one of its Thurs- exc 
day luncheons at the dining board of the printing house, a tak 
fashion quickly and easily brought from London Punch half- -- 
way across the continent.” vor 
Henri Cassiers, the Belgian artist, in the cover design of whi 
this issue, gives his impression of The Northwestern Miller Spr 
Building as it appeared a number of years ago. The figures in po 
the foreground, it is hardly necessary to state, were not com- flou 
mon at that time to the vicinity of 118 South Sixth Street; the 
they belong to the artistic background of M. Cassiers’ im- “7 
agination ! vied 
During its existence of 53 years, The Northwestern Miller pec 
has had several offices. Its infancy was spent in a single room for 
at La Crosse, Wis., where it was born in 1873, and remained — 
for six years. Upon its removal to Minneapolis, it was pub- I 
lished at 219 Washington Avenue South, but in 1881 it removed ran, 
to more pretentious quarters at 25 Second Avenue South, where the 
it occupied the ground floor. After several years at this loca- ve 
tion, The Northwestern Miller rented a store at 228 Washington aa 
Avenue South, opposite the Milwaukee station. For five years, @9. 
1883-1888, it occupied this corner, and then leased the first iffe 
floor and one of the upper stories of a new building at Second “ 
Avenue South and Third Street. In 1893 it removed to some- ery . Z i} oe s/, ES } this 
what more pretentious quarters in the New York Life Arcade. eae | —_ = wae glut 
When this lease expired in 1898, the final move was made. me 4 , — : O 
Until this period of its existence, The Northwestern Miller ~ = : . : . ee TR a 
had accommodated itself to such places as it could find vacant, —_, = none IE am pe = quot 
but now it desired to live in a made-to-order house. Accord- wag eae Paci 
ingly it made a contract with Cavour S. Langdon to construct ro 
a building suited to its needs, and in 1898 moved to its present one. 
location, 118 South Sixth Street. A few years later it pur- é has 
chased the building. The original frontage was 25 feet, but [t is 
subsequently the 25 feet adjoining were acquired and in 1905 1 wi 
a pressroom was built at the rear of this lot. The increasing 1% 
demand of the business calling for more room, a new structure b of 1 
was erected on the front of the property. This was finished in ~~ The Northwestern Miller Building dian 
1911. There have been only minor additions since. whil 
The architect of The Northwestern Miller Building was - 
William Channing Whitney, who skillfully combined the original and the The entrance to the pressroom from the street is through a tiled sprir 
newer buildings into one structure, the exterior of which suggests the vestibule and a pair of wrought-iron gates. Above the entrances to the ard 
Dutch style of architecture, modified to suit requirements of climate and office and the pressroom are wrought-iron lanterns. can 
business. The first story is of brown stone, which blends into the red Among the familiar features of The Northwestern Miller’s home is ps 
brick of the upper stories. The roof is of red tile, the dormer windows the basement club room. Here the executives hold their weekly luncheon alll it 
being tipped with copper. and staff meeting. Visitors are usually present. The tables and all the 
furniture of the room are of oak. The pictures on the walls are E. 
colored prints, most of them the work of Henri Cassiers. Sou- a 
venirs have been assembled from many corners of the earth. The Pr 
visitors’ register contains the names of over 10,000 guests, many Ca 
of whose signatures are carved on the tables. In addition to those week 
of members of the breadstuffs industry, there are the names of 786, 
men from many other walks of life; to mention but a few: Theo- 7 
dore Roosevelt, James J. Hill, Richard Mansfield, Irving Bacheller, ai 
John Kendrick Bangs, Bishop Samuel Edsall, Justus Miles For- Co. 
man, Bishop James E. Freeman, DeWolf Hopper, Cyril Maude, local 
7 : os, ara Baron Moncheur, Otis Skinner, Herbert Hoover and Joseph Cc. 
Pe ee i ah min. RRB ARY | <= Pennell. The Northwestern Miller club room has probably been Chica 
P : “i the scene of more millers’ meetings than any other spot in — 
existence. W 
It is a Northwestern Miller custom to hold each year a re- Mapk 
union of its business and editorial staff, including the branch turnes 
managers. These annual “Roundups” date back in unbroken suc- week 
cession to 1887. The club room is headquarters, and usually is the ~~ 
scene of The Northwestern Miller’s annual dinner. ase 
Several internationally known artists have portrayed with pen the fi 
and brush their impressions of this publication’s home, among cially 
them, in addition to M. Cassiers, Vernon Howe Bailey and Pierre ot 
The Club Room as It Appeared to Vernon Howe Bailey | Nuyttens. bree 
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NEW YORK 


The sudden rise in prices aided by a 
semiholiday week resulted in a very con- 
siderable falling off of business. Sales 
in the two preceding weeks had been 
exceedingly satisfactory. Buyers had 
taken on good lines of new hard winter 
flour, much of it for delivery as far in 
idvance as Jan. 1, 1927, and even _be- 
yond. However, the rapid advances in 
wheat early last week drove buyers from 
spring wheat flours, only strict necessity 
forcing them in for an occasional car, 
and also slowed down trade in Kansas 
flours. The total volume of sales was 
therefore not large, but the general 
morale of the market continues excellent. 

Opinions on the market are diamet- 
rically opposed. Where one broker ex- 
pects high levels to hold, another looks 
for a break any day. In the meanwhile, 
having covered their requirements for a 
time at least, consumers are holding off. 

It has been very difficult to get a 
range on spring wheat prices in view of 
the rapid advance of wheat. Mills ap- 
pear afraid to make quotations and many 
brokers can only estimate prices. Prices 
m standard patents on July 9 were $8.75 
@9.10, although reports were current of 
ffers at $840@8.50. Hard winter 

traights were quoted at $7@7.45. 

Arrivals of new Kansas so far show 
this flour to be as dry as old, with the 
cluten of excellent content and quality. 

Offers of new soft winters have been 
very few. Old flours from Pennsylvania 

re influenced by the new crop and were 
quoted on July 9 at $6.75@7.25, with 
Pacific Coast flours within the same 
range. These quotations are also chiefly 
on old crop flours. 7 

Export—A very fair flour business 
has been going on with the Continent. 
[t is expected, however, that after Aug. 
1 when the duty on Canadian flour in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia is raised to 
18% marks, in comparison with the duty 
of 10 marks on American flour, Cana- 
dian business will be very hard hit, 
while American flour will have a consid- 
erable advantage in those countries. 

Flour Prices——Quotations, July 10: 
spring fancy patents $9.30@9.60, stand- 
ard patents $8.85@9.35, clears $7.70@ 
8.50; hard winter short patents $7.50@ 
7.90, straights $7.10@7.60; soft winter 
straights, $6.90@7.35; rye, $6.40@6.75— 
all in jutes. 

NOTES 

E. J. Moore, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was introduced on the 
Exchange floor last week by J. E. 
Seaver. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 743, the previous week 
786, and for the corresponding week a 
year ago, 749. 

V. C. Ward, manager of the specialty 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days at the 
local office of the mill last week. 

C. S. Woolman, of Hales & Hunter, 
Chicago, grain, was in New York last 
week visiting V. E. Newcomb, of Mor- 
row & Co., exporters of cereal products. 

W. C. Duncan, local manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from Toronto, where he went last 
week to attend the annual meeting of the 
company. 

J. A. Lenhardt, who was formerly in 
the flour brokerage here, last week made 
the final arrangements and is now offi- 
cially connected with the recently 
opened New York branch of Reynier 
Van Evera & Co., Kansas City, flour 
brokers. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York flour brokers, is spend- 
ing from 10 days to two weeks on a 

combined business and pleasure trip 


through this state, picking up the com- 
pany’s various salesmen and calling on 
some of the trade. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing July 3, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
241,251 bus and 114,547 bbls. The largest 
shipment of flour, 36,176 bbls, was to 
Hamburg; the second largest, 22,910 bbls, 
to the United Kingdom. 


BOSTON 


The continued advance in flour prices 
last week caused a decided curtailment 
in local demand. All along, it has been 
a difficult matter to convince the New 
England trade that the range of prices 
recently quoted were as low as the mar- 
ket would go. The subsequent advance 
has not changed their views in the least, 
and the market drags along with the 
trade purchasing just enough to cover 
their needs for 30 to 60 days. Old 
spring wheat patents met with little de- 
mand last week. Even the big mills 
report few sales. Practically nothing 
has been done in new spring wheat pat- 
ents for new crop shipment. A few mills 
have been quoting prices $1.25@1.50 bbl 
under old. It is reported that a sale of 
1,000 bbls has been made for future ship- 
ment at $8 bbl, in sacks. Other mills 
have been making prices at $8.50@8.90. 
These offers are in the nature of feelers 
rather than attempts to do business. 

Quotations, July 10: spring special 
short patents $10.05@10.20, standard 
patents $8.75@10, first clears $7.60@8.15; 
hard winter wheat short patents, $7.20 
@8; soft winter wheat patents $8@8.65, 
straight $7.35@7.90, and clear $7@7.25. 
“Demand for rye flour was slow last 
week with the market higher. On July 
10, choice white patents were quoted at 
$6.40@6.60 bbl, standard patents $6.30@ 
6.50, dark $4.65@4.70, and rye meal $5 
@5.10. 

NOTES 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
on July 1, as reported by the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, amounted to 
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30,822 bbls, compared with 28,755 on 
June 1 and 24,634 on July 1, 1925. 

The American Specialty Co., Inc., 
Worcester, has been formed to do a gen- 
eral flour and grocery business with a 
capital of $250,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Sales last week were limited. The ad- 
vance was too rapid for buyers; it took 
their breath away. They even hesitated 
to buy soft winters at old prices. Min- 
neapolis cash wheat, after recently sell- 
ing under old Kansas City cash, closed 
the week at 35c over the new southwest- 
ern grain, or equal to about $1.75 pre- 
mium on flour. This necessarily checked 
all trading in the northwestern product, 
and, strange to say, failed to stimulate 
trading to any extent in new hard win- 
ters at their great discount. 

Some of the spring wheat mills at the 
close last week were willing to sell old 
standard grade at $9 bbl, cotton, or new 
for fall shipment at 75c less, but these 
figures failed to tempt buyers with new 
hard winter standards offered at $7.25@ 
7.50. Old near-by soft winter straight, 
owing to new crop stock being held up 
on account of rain, was pretty well 
cleaned up at $6.25@6.50 in secondhand 
cottons, or at practically the bottom 
prices of the season. A few mills are 
asking a premium for new near-by 
straight over old, but apparently such 
stock is not salable here except at a dis- 
count. 

Closing prices, July 10, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 20@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $9.25@9.50, 
standard patent $8.75@9; hard winter 
short patent (new) $7.75@8, straight 
(new) $7.25@7.50; soft winter short pat- 
ent (new) $7@7.25, straight (near-by 
new) $6@6.25; rye flour, white $6@6.25, 
dark $4.60@4.85. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
4,318 bbls flour and 123 tons millfeed 
destined for export. 

Baltimore has a population of 808,127, 
according to the commissioner of health, 
an increase of 11,358 over last year. 


Lloyd Hedrick, Buffalo, manager of 
the Purina Mills, Ralston Purina Co., 
Inc., was on ’change here on July 8. 


Local exporters are doing some busi- 
ness in new southern wheat, although the 
movement of the grain to market is com- 
paratively light, owing to too much rain- 
fall. 

O. A. Talbott, of the O. A. Talbott 
Co., general warehouses and grain eleva- 
tors, Keokuk, Iowa, and A. E. Watson, 








Detroit manufacturer. 








IN keeping with his flair for interesting landmarks, Henry Ford has con- 
structed this stone mill adjacent to his wayside inn at Sudbury, Mass. 
Recently an ancient grist mill at Atkinson, N. H., was presented to the 
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general eastern sales manager for the 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn., were here last week. 

Edward B. Owens, originally of Owens 
& Scott but later of E. B. Owens & Co., 
flour, grain and provisions, and formerly 
a member and director of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, died after two 
months’ illness at his home here on July 
1, aged 82. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 51 cars—4 No. 1 dark 
northern, 2 No. 2 dark northern, 36 No. 
4 dark northern, 1 No. 2 red winter, 1 
No. 2 red winter, weevily; 1 No. 2 mixed, 
1 No. 3 mixed, 3 No. 4 mixed, 1 No. 2 


mixed, smutty; 1 No. 3 soft white, 
smutty. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
BUFFALO 


It was not necessary for mills to make 
any extra effort to fill their orders last 
week. The usual Fourth of July shut- 
down was observed religiously and no re- 
marks were made about loss of time in 
holding up orders. There is only season- 
al routine business. 

Rye flour picked up somewhat last 
week and an advance in prices did not 
make much difference in demand. 

The range of white flour prices is 
higher following the advance in futures. 
With the soft spots in the market, buy- 
ers withdrew as usual last week and 
then, on the advances, regretted their 
action. 

First clears are holding up well and, 
not being in heavy supply on the present 
output, are being cleaned up closely. 
Second clears are in demand and con- 
tinue firm. Soft winter flour is less ac- 
tive. The general let-up in demand for 
baked goods during the warmer weather 
has curtailed sales of this flour. Trade 
in pastry flours has been extended be- 
yond its usual time by the backward 
season which, while it hindered the move- 
ment of melons and other fresh fruits, 
has kept up demand for pies and cakes. 

Buffalo quotations, July 10: spring 
fancy patents $9.60@9.75 bbl, standard 
patent $9.40@9.50, clears $7.50@7.60, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; rye, $6.60@6.75 bbl 
for white, $6.25@6.35 for medium, and 
$4.40@4.50 for dark; hard winters $7.90 
@8.25, straight $7.40@8, soft winters 
$8.90@9. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

weer Geb® wcecsts 238,000 72,386 72 

Previous week .. 238,000 209,572 88 

SOG? GOO cececes 238,000 182,934 77 

Two years ago... 166,500 151,635 81 

Three years ago. 166,500 117,925 71 
* * 


The annual river party of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club was held on July 10. 
The committee in charge of the party 
consisted of H. E. Bradt, of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc; F. A. Dirn- 
berger, of the Washburn Crosby Co; W. 
J. McKibbin, of the Standard Milling 
Co; H. C. Venherm, of tne Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; Earl McConnell, of the 
McConnell Grain Corporation. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Business was brisk in the flour market 
here last week. Flour salesmen were 
unanimous in their statements that the 
business handled in the last 10 days had 
not been equaled in a similar period of 
time for more than a year. Interest in 
spring wheat flours was good, the bulk 
of the business being on _ established 
brands. New crop flour was quoted at 
about 75c bbl less than old. Bakers were 
the principal buyers, the bulk of the busi- 
ness being for 60- to 90-day delivery. 

A fair amount of Kansas flour was 
disposed of, prices for these grades be- 
ing lower. The demand for clears was 
good while sales of rye flour were rather 
limited. Semolina was quoted at 5%c 
Ib. Macaroni manufacturers bought, but 
only in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Cracker manufacturers as well as pie 
and cake bakers bought rather liberally 
of soft winter wheat flour. It is thought 
in flour circles that business will continue 
good for some time. Quotations, July 
10: new crop spring wheat, short patent 
$9@9.50 bbl, standard patent $8.50@9; 
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old crop, short patent $8.25@8.75, stand- 
ard patent $7.75@8.25; old crop, hard 
winter wheat, short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $6.90@7.50, clears $7.25 
@7.75; old crop soft winter $6.40@6.75, 
new crop $6@6.25; pure white rye, $6.50; 
medium rye, $5.25@5.75; dark rye, $3.75 
@A.75. 
NOTES 


Michael Beckley, aged 82 years, died 
at his home at Tiffin, Ohio, on July 5. 
For many years he conducted a flour 
mill in Tiffin. 

Jacob Geier, aged 63 years, formerly 
representative of the Lawrenceburg Roll- 
er Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, died at his 
home, at Cincinnati, on July 5. 

Mrs. Barbara Rieger Swope, wife of 
Herman J. Swope, of Swope Bros., flour 
millers, died at Johnstown on July 3, 
after an illness of several months. 

W. A. Low, head of the feed depart- 
ment of the Jesse C, Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is spending several weeks at Buck 
Hill Falls, on the Delaware River. 

The Macaroni plant at West Chester, 
Pa., of the Specified Macaroni Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was burned on July 6, 
with a loss of $30,000 to the building and 
$20,000 to the contents. 

Owing to the intense hot weather and 
the fact that many of the members were 
out of town over the week ena, the meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, called 
for July 10, was postponea. L,. E, Bow- 
man, president of the club, will announce 
the time and pldce of the next meeting. 


C. C. Larus, 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is little trading in flour, jobbers 
and bakers confining purchases to small 
lots for immediate requirements. Prices 
show little change from a week ago. 
Some new hard winter straight has been 
offered to arrive at $7.25@7.75, but there 
is not much response. Rye flour is in 
small supply and firmer, but demand 
is only moderate. Flour quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, July 
10: spring first patents $9.25@9.50, 
standard patent $8.60@9, first clear $7.35 
@7.85; hard winter short patent $8.50 
@9, straight $8@8.50; soft winter 
straight, $7@7.75; rye flour, white $6.25 
@6.50, medium $6@6.25, dark $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, has 
returned from a few days spent at Ocean 
City, N. J. 

There will be no meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club this month or in Au- 
gust unless some emergency should arise. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
bourse, sailed July 7 for Europe on a 
four months’ combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

Roy L. and Morris F. Miller, of L. 
F. Miller & Sons, grain and feed, are 
occupying their respective cottages at 
Ocean City, N. J., and will reside there 
for the remainder of the summer. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Philadelphia ‘Tidewater Terminal, the 
Southern Steamship Co, and the Mer- 
chants’ Warehouse Co., left on July 8 for 
a two weeks’ business tour of the West, 
including Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha 
and Kansas City. 

Samuev S, Daniets. 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in April and May, 1926, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce (000's 
omitted): 


r-—April—, -——May—, 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Rochester .. one ‘ar 104 +r 
New York .. ose Gene 464 147 359 
Philadelphia ..... 387 11 242 14 
Maryland ........ Sas 20 216 13 
Virwimian ..ccccces eae 19 one 6 
| er Te 1 e863 1 
Mobile ...... axe én 3 wes 5 
New Orleans ..... 69 102 70 110 
Galveston ........ ies 14 ene 23 
San Antonio ..... 49 1 69 2 
2.” SS > 1 1 1 
DPIGORE cc cccccses 3 2 1 3 
Los Angeles ..... 2 1 Pr eas 
San Francisco ... 10 24 11 11 
GHOMOM ci cc cccees 347 91 2,897 80 
Washington ...... 210 79 206 49 
Duluth-Superior.. P 


phe « 


Wisconsin 





Michigan ........ 2 6 
Porto Rico ....... oe 1 aes 1 
Totals ......... 2,683 834 9,368 679 
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ST-BOUIS 


ST. LOUIS 


A steady improvement in flour demand 
continued last week, both in domestic 
and export markets. The general tone 
is much steadier in the domestic busi- 
ness, and a considerable volume of flour 
has been booked ahead for future deliv- 
ery. Shipping instructions are fairly ac- 
tive. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers and other 
buyers of hard wheat flour were active 
last week. Many bought for 30 or 60 
days’ shipment, as stocks had been al- 
lowed to reach a low point. However, 
there has also been a fair volume of 
flour booked for distant shipment on the 
low points of the market during the 
past two weeks. Many buyers seem to 
believe that the low point in the market 
has been seen. 

Soft Wheat Flour—New wheat flour 
has been slower to move in the soft 
wheat flour trade, and prices on the new 
crop have only recently been made. Soft 
wheat millers state that businesss is sat- 
isfactory, however. What flour is being 
sold is usually for prompt shipment, and 
little complaint is heard about lack of 
shipping instructions. 

Exports.—Local exporters continue a 
satisfactory business. Prices are in line 
in the United Kingdom markets, and 
there is every indication that United 
States exporters will get a fair share of 
this business during the coming year. 
The usual business continues in the Latin 
American markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St, Louis, July 10: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.50, straight $6.75@7.10, first 
clear $6.20@6.50; new hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.40@6.90, first 
clear $6@6.25; spring first patent $8.10 
@8.60, standard patent $7.80@8.20, first 
clear $7@7.70. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

. oo SP ene Pe oe 15,400 24 
Previous week ........... 22,600 35 
WORF BHO cpcccscvsevsoves 26,800 42 
Two years ago ..........+. 23,800 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOR G08) oi va ccucevevarvaae 34,000 39 
eee WOO .ccvcuseees 39,700 46 
ee Me oven ge tienes oss aeee 38 
Two years ago ........... 30,500 35 


NOTES 


J. M. Chilton, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation, was away on a busi- 
ness trip last week. 

W. V. Tupper, of W. V. Tupper & 
Co., flour brokers, Nashville, Tenn., was 
a recent visitor in St. Louis. 


Cary H. Bacon, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Armour Grain Co., 
was away on a vacation last week. 


A. T. Bales, sales manager for the 
Hall Milling Co., is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange. 


James T. Rigsbey, Lancelot Saunders 
and Parker Saunders have posted their 
memberships in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for purchase and cancellation. 


As the result of a recent meeting of 
soft winter wheat millers from Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee in St. Louis, a letter has been 
sent to soft wheat millers generally, ex- 
plaining the operation of the new soft 
wheat future contract in the St. Louis 
market, and suggesting the benefits to be 
derived from its usage. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Advancing prices put an end to the 
somewhat lively interest bakers had been 
showing in flour, and sales lagged last 
week. A little old wheat flour was sold, 
and a fair amount of the new crop flour 
was disposed of by brokers, however, 
despite the fact that most bakers here 
seem to have purchased enough flour to 
carry them over a short period. 

Inquiries from continental Europe im- 
proved greatly, and some business was 
closed, particularly with Germany and 
Holland, but inquiries from England 
were less frequent. Latin America con- 
tinued to show the most interest in the 
New Orleans market, but shipments were 
not very large in that direction. 

Flour prices, July 8: 


c-——Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.60 $8.70 
96 per cent ....... 8.95 8.30 8.05 
100 per cent ...... 8.60 7.85 8.60 
Ge as secececevece 8.30 7.65 7.30 
Pireat clear ....... anes 7.35 6.45 
Second clear ..... 7.00 5.10 


Semolina, 5c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 8: 


Destination— Destination— 
Arecibo ...665. 602 Manzanillo .... 917 
BO 2.0.00460% 150 Mayaguez ..... 892 
EY hwcececes 415 Nuevitas ...... 450 
Bluefields ..... 30 Panama City... 150 
Caibarien ...... 600 Puerto Barrios. 4,871 
Cardenas ...... 650 Puerto Castella. 14 
Cartagena ..... 200 Puerto Colombia 900 
CORE ciccssece 3,110 Puerto Limon.. 1,000 
Cosumel .....:. 100 Rotterdam ..... 560 
Guayaquil ..... 657 San Juan...... 3,189 
ae 6,217 Santiago ...... 1,759 
Kingston ...... tt -_. arr 50 
Ea COED wc ccsic 520 Vera Cruz ..... 500 


A total of 23,308 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended July 8, according to the figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,150 
bags; Santiago, 1,400; Kingston, 1,240; 
Puerto Limon, 1,000; Colon, 3,000; 
Tumaco, 50; Belize, 275; Cozumel, 100; 
Puerto Colombia, 900; Cartagena, 200; 
Guayaquil, 557; Puerto Castella, 14; 
Puerto Barrios, 3,172. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. 
ice): Cienfuegos, 150; 
Vera Cruz, 1,300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 500; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 300; Car- 
denas, 650; Caibarien, 600; Nuevitas, 
450; Havana, 950. 

In addition to the above, the follow- 
ing were shipped through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended July 8: feed, 
745 bags to San Juan, 300 to Mayaguez, 
100 to Arecibo, 200 to Nicuesa, 285 to 
Puerto Cabezas; corn meal, to Ponce 
1,175 bags, Arroyo 125, Mayaguez 250, 
Puerto Barrios 310; oats, to San Juan 
425, Havana 1,250, Santiago 250, Man- 
zanillo 56; crackers, to Arroyo, 200 cases, 
Aguadilla 255. 


(steamship serv- 
Bluefields, 500; 
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The Board of Trade on July 8 report- 
ed elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 118,- 
000 bus; corn, 305,000; oats, 22,000. 

There was very little activity in either 
the future or spot rice markets. New 
crop, July, August and September, were 
two to four points lower. The following 
figures were posted, July 8, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 8 ......... 853,062 752,239 

Same period, 1925 ........ 960,015 766,204 
Sales— 

Season to July 8 ......... 76,562 386,588 


Same period, 1925 ........ 55,231 1,213,267 


NOTES 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a trip in North 
Louisiana. 

E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., is in New 
Iberia, La. 

C. E. Starns, of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor here. 

Joseph Beals, of the G. H. Leiden- 
heimer Baking Co., is spending his vaca- 
tion at Abita Springs, La. 

Vincent Frederico, of the Frederico 
Macaroni Co., is resting at his country 
home near Mandeville, La. 

J. H. Hitchcock is traveling in south- 
western Louisiana and _ southeastern 
Texas in the interests of John E. Koer- 
ner and Co. 

J. S. Waterman, Sr., president of the 
Interstate Wholesale Grocery Co., is 
making a trip through Louisiana and 
Mississippi, visiting the company’s 
branches. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buying for several days has been 
only sufficient to keep stocks at present 
levels, although a more friendly attitude 
toward ruling prices seems to prevail. 
The wave of buying has apparently sub- 
sided, and the wheat market is being 
closely watched. Reports to the local 
trade of better threshing returns than 
were expected are offsetting the claims 
of damage in the Northwest, but the ex- 
pectation that prices would work lower 
is somewhat less. 

Slight advances have been made in 
some quotations, but the market in gen- 
eral shows little change. Soft wheat 
mills are no longer asking premiums for 
old crop flour, but the spring wheat 
trade is quoting new crop flour about 
$1 under old. Quotations, July 8, basis 
98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: short 
soft winter patents $7.75@8.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7@7.25; spring wheat short 
patents $8.75@9, standard patents $8@ 
8.50; hard winter short patents $7.35@ 
7.55, standard patents $6.75@7.10; blend- 
ed patent, $7@7.25; western soft patent, 
$7.25. 

* * 

D. P. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., has returned from a visit to 
the mill. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





About 75 members of the Mississippi 
Valley Tuberculosis Association visited 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, June 16. These included the sec- 
retaries of state associations and heads 
of tuberculosis hospitals from many 
parts of the country. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 ol! 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 


ning— 1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 
August .... 685 626 657 591 454 
September... 661 967 456 698 361 
October .... 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 








November .. 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 
December... 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 
January ... 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 
February .. 842 834 1,092 779 665 
March -- 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 
April ...... 682 710 890 832 512 
MAOy ..csees 726 482 1,057 645 617 
June ...... eee 596 904 905 765 
July ...esee eee 815 613 775 486 

Totals. .*8,889 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 





1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 36¢ 
310 463 387 884 448 330 43: 
570 591 536 635 966 664 58: 
744 785 555 987 683 872 464 
608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 617 
704 388 996 868 515 719 395 
623 236 450 992 440 918 417 
321 236 607 1,049 781 624 626 
535 148 609 1,140 538 367 17: 
518 102 975 753 648 642 47° 
535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 
465 433 1,195 778 936 622 23 











6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 





6,721 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
4,729 10,057 10,052 


10,317 11,478 11,197 7,279 


*Ten months. 


9,485 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 
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The Wheat Crop Outlook in Western Canada 


By Norman S. Rankin 


greatest industry, it is but natural 

that business optimism or pessi- 
mism—business stimulated or retarded— 
is largely dependent upon the year’s crop 
outturn. Nowadays, reliable informa- 
tion upon the condition of the crops is 
readily available to all interested, peri- 
odical reports being regularly issued by 
the dominion and provincial govern- 
ments, Canadian banks and Canadian 
railroads, and yet, with all this material 
to hand, it is surprising how few there 
are who keep closely in touch with the 
actual situation. 

In 1925, the dominion government’s 
estimated yield of wheat was finally 
placed at 416,000,000 bus and was the 
second largest on record. It accounted 
for a revenue of over $465,000,000, as 
compared with $320,000,000 in 1924 and 
$317,000,000 in 1923, and due mainly to 
the high value of the wheat crop, the 
total estimated value of all Canadian 
field crops in 1925 reached over $1,000,- 
000,000, the largest assigned since 1920, 
when the total was $1,455,000,000. This 
vas the first time since 1920 and the 
war period that the field crops of Can- 
ida had exceeded $1,000,000,000 in value. 
Che three prairie provinces accounted 
for $650,000,000 of the total, or nearly 
i0 per cent. 

It can therefore be readily understood 
how business in Canada, and particularly 
in western Canada, is affected by crop 
conditions, and how vital they are to 
‘redit and trade. While the crop is 
never safe until harvested, it is but nat- 
ural that crop conditions should influ- 
ence business, for with the exceptions of 
excessive drouth or prolonged moisture, 
calamities in the shape of hail, cut- 
worms, winds and sudden floods, affect 
only limited areas, and do not influence 
crop returns in general. 

Though in eastern Canada the season 
has been cold and backward, the crop in 
the West has never opened under more 
favorable auspices. It got away to a 
good start with the early spring and 
ample moisture, and reports received 
from most sections of the prairie prov- 
inces are uniformly optimistic. 

A survey of ‘the western provinces in 
the early spring indicated that the 
amount of plowing was over 13,000,000 
icres, of which area the province of 
Manitoba accounted for 3,500,000, Sas- 
katchewan 7,500,000, and Alberta 3,000,- 
00. Both Alberta and Manitoba re- 
corded increases, Saskatchewan a de- 
‘rease, the latter largely attributable to 
unfavorable weather conditions in the 
fall, which delayed harvesting. Spring 
plowing, however, remedied this and 
brought the acreage up to that of last 
year, viz., 21,500,000 acres. In Alberta, 
it is estimated that the acreage under 
wheat this year will show an increase 
of about 10 per cent, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan equaling their acreages of a 
year ago. 

This year’s weather conditions more or 
less duplicate those of 1915—Canada’s 
banner wheat year—when 360,000,000 bus 
wheat were produced on 13,867,715 acres, 
an average of 23.97 bus per acre; when 
thousands of acres in southern Alberta 
yielded 50 bus and returns of 60 and 70 
bus per acre were reported. 

According to the figures of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Cana- 
dian wheat acreage for 1925 was 21,958,- 
000, with an average bushel yield per 
acre of 19.2. This acreage, the institute 
states, was exceeded, in the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, only by the 
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United States, with 53,994,000 acres, and 
British India, with 31,773,000 acres. The 
total Canadian yield, however, was sec- 
ond to that of the United States among 
all countries, the average yield in Brit- 
ish India being only 10.2 bus per acre. 

The average wheat yield of Canada 
last year, while below the averages of 
most European countries—where fertil- 
izers are largely used, on smaller farmed 
acreages—was higher than the 12.9 of 
the United States, and also exceeded that 
of India, Australia, Poland, Algeria, 
Morocco and Argentina. The Canadian 
wheat average for five years—1919 to 
1923—was 15.5 bus, against 13.3 in the 
United States, 11.9 in British India, 13.3 
in Argentina and 11.7 in Australia. The 
United States, which has 13 times the 
population of the dominion, leads the 
world’s wheat growing countries. While 
Canada is but second, her yield is con- 
sistently higher than that of the United 
States, and while, in the past, the wheat 
acreage of the United States has de- 
clined some 13 per cent, that of the do- 
minion has increased 45 per cent. The 
day will come—indeed, is not far dis- 
tant—when Canada’s acreage will be as 
great as that of the United States, and 
in consequence of the higher yield per 
acre must exceed the production of the 
latter. 

But there is another angle to Cana- 
dian wheat which must be taken into 
consideration. The Royal Bank of Can- 
ada points out in one of its regular bul- 
letins that the protein content of Cana- 
dian wheat averages so much above that 
of other countries that there should be 
even more price preference for the Cana- 
dian farmer than is now obtained. It is 
doubtful, however, if such recognition 
will come so long as chemical analysis 
is not given definite weight in the estab- 
lished wheat grading standards. Neither 
the United States nor Canadian stand- 
ards give a recognition to this factor 
that results in increased return to the 
farmer producing extra fine wheat. 

Standards of bread making in Canada 
and the United States have reached a 
point where bakers pay more attention 
to the chemical content of their materi- 
als, with the result that they are willing 
to pay premiums for better flours. When 
this was first realized, millers were able 
to pick up odd lots of good quality 
wheat in a particular grade without pay- 
ing more than the average price for the 
particular grade. Now, however, the sit- 
uation has changed. A recent statement 
in “Wheat Studies” is to the effect that 
“there are great variations in the protein 
content of wheats of a given grade. 
Consequently, because of the importance 
of this factor in millers’ requirements, 
there is commonly a far greater range 
of prices for wheats of the same grade 
but of different protein content than be- 
tween average prices for adjacent 
grades.” 

Alberta reports conditions as satisfac- 
tory, though some districts, owing to 
high winds, cutworms, etc., have had to 
be reseeded. In the North, along the 
line of the Edmonton, Dunvegan & B. C. 
Railway, the outlook is more promising 
than for some years, while inspiration 
has been given to the farmers through 
the propagation of the new Garnet 
wheat, which ripens some 10 days to two 
weeks earlier than Marquis. 

Saskatchewan looks for a better crop 
this year than last. Few districts report 
a shortage of moisture, though cutworms 
are reported in some sections. The 
weather in June was cool, with sufficient 
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A. H. Bailey to Visit Scotch and Irish Importers 


Toronto, Ont.—A. H. Bailey, the Toronto branch manager of The North- 
western Miller, who left last May on an extended trip to the United Kingdom 
and to the Continent, plans in the near future to visit Scotch and Irish 


importers. 


Although he is combining business with pleasure, Mr. Bailey is finding his 
trip of the greatest value, as he has been able to meet a large number of im- 
porters. Accompanied by C. F. G. Raikes, the London branch manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, he recently attended the annual banquet of the Nether- 
lands importers in Amsterdam and the meeting of the British importers held 


at Bristol. 


Dissolution of Parliament Affects Grain Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—The dissolution of the Canadian parliament on July 2 af- 
fected other measures besides the Campbell amendment to the Canada grain 
act, which had caused such a controversy in recent weeks and was almost 


through the Senate. 


Another bill affecting the grain interests of western 


Canada which also went by the board was the $3,000,000 subsidy to the 
Hudson Bay Railway, the supply bill not being passed. 

Shipping and grain interests are also worried over the fate of the 
$12,000,000 proposed loan to the Montreal harbor commission for general im- 


provements. 


Although the House of Commons and the Senate had both 


passed the bill authorizing this loan, it had not received the approval of the 
governor-general when Parliament was dissolved. It is hoped that some loop- 
hole in the law will permit of this money being advanced to the harbor 
commission, as otherwise several necessary improvements to Canada’s most 
important port would be delayed at least until next year, to the detriment of 


Canadian agriculture and industry. 


It is interesting to note that the progressives, who were most interested 
in the railway bill, were really responsible for the loss of the legislation. That 
party held the balance of power and voted against the government when the 
conservatives were in office following the resignation of the prime minister, 
who is leader of the liberal party, after dissolution had been refused him by 
the governor-general. Consent to dissolution was then obtained by the con- 
servatives, and much of the work of a long session of Parliament was thereby 
rendered of no effect. The elections are to take place in the early fall. 








moisture for rooting and strong plant 
growth. Wheat is in the shot blade. 

Conditions in Manitoba are much the 
same as in the two sister provinces, with 
prospects of a heavier yield than last 
year. The growth is from a week to 10 
days earlier, and with the recent extra 
moisture, is well rooted. 

“As the result of agricultural condi- 
tions,” says an industrial report from 
Winnipeg, “trading has kept at a good 
level and shows every sign of improve- 
ment; construction indicates increasing 
tendencies; mining exploration is being 
carried on in northern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; lumbering gives better output; 
export business is being maintained and 
pulp and paper mills are active.” 

Immigration—Canada’s greatest pres- 
ent need—for the first four months of 
the current year is up 81 per cent over 
the similar period of 1925, 39,442 new 
settlers having come in, while many Ca- 
nadians, who have lived in the United 
States for six months or more, have re- 
turned. Forty thousand returned last 
year. Those who claim that agricultural 
immigration makes for industrial em- 
ployment will be impressed with the fact 
that the improvement in the employment 
situation in Canada (over 16,000 addi- 
tional men found employment in Cana- 
dian industry during the period, nearly 
all in the industrial provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec) has corresponded almost 
exactly with the increased movement in 
agricultural immigration. 

There is reason for present optimism 
in Canada. The wheat crop at this date 
is at its peak; if it carries through on 
this level it will be the largest ever har- 
vested in western Canada. 





GOOD SALES OF SACKS MADE 

MonrTreaL, Que.—It is reported that 
the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., during the 
half year ended June 30, has exceeded 
its regular volume of business. While 
the milling industry did not order large 
quantities of sacks, cement, sugar and 
other industries using jute and cotton 
containers kept the bag manufacturers 
busy. 


FARM PROBLEMS SOLVED 

Comparatively little is made public re- 
garding the experimental farms operated 
under the direction of the Canadian de- 
partment of agriculture. Yet the value 
of the work so quietly being accom- 
plished by these stations and farms, of 
which there are now 22, cannot be over- 
estimated. It covers practically every 
phase of agricultural production, and 
each station specializes upon the par- 
ticular problem or problems confronting 
the farmers of the district in which it is 
located. The research work which also 
is being carried on constantly by the 
federal and provincial governments aids 
these farms tremendously, and without 
doubt the solution of many serious agri- 
cultural problems has been and will be 
due to the unremitting efforts put forth 
by those engaged in this valuable and 
unobtrusive work. 


TORONTO 


The domestic spring wheat flour mar- 
ket is having a dull and featureless pe- 
riod which is usual for this season. Buy- 
ers are purchasing only for immediate 
requirements. All mills seem to be hav- 
ing the same experience and the general 
report is poor business. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, July 10: 


July 10 July 3 
- a $8.70 $8.70 
PEE 9.990046 086s9ae ¥en 8.45 8.45 
Ee ee ae 8.20 8.20 
.. *. . 2a 7.10 7.10 
eS ee 5.10 5.10 
ee Wb os ka enh dane ews 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour business is negligible. Mills 
are not producing much of this kind of 
flour and the market is poorly supplied. 
The searcity and high cost of wheat are 
the reasons. Prices are inclined higher 
and advanced 10c bbl. Quotations, July 
10: 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, $6.10@6.20 bbl, car lots, track, 
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Montreal; Toronto, $56.80; bulk lots, sea- 
board, for export, in buyers’ bags, $5.90. 

Ezport Trade-Demand for spring 
wheat flour for export has slowed up. 
Inquiries at present are few. Germany 
furnished a good market in recent weeks 
but with the imposition of the new 
duties this business has fallen off. Unit- 
ed Kingdom trade is also slower. Prices 
went about 6d higher last week and on 
July 10 quotations for export patent 
springs, in 140-lb jutes, were 446 6d@ 
446 per 280 Ibs, c.if., London, Liverpool, 
or Glasgow, July-August shipment. 

Export trade in Ontario winter wheat 
flour is listless. Wheat is scarce and 
buyers are not willing to pay the result- 
ing high prices for old crop flour. Some 
business is being done for future deliv- 
ery at new crop levels. On July 10 mills 
asked 396@2%s 6d per 280 Ibs, for im- 
mediate shipment, jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, and for 
August-September 48s 6d. 

NOTES 

The Owen Sound (Ont.) Cereal Mills, 
Lid., has liquidated. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
visited Toronto last week. 

N. D. McKenzie, of the Toronto staff 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
LAd., spent several days last week in the 
Owen Sound district. 

William Patterson, Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturer, Brantford, Ont., has assigned. 
It is stated that the assets’ and liabilities 
have not been computed. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd, and president of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
visited Toronto on July 8. 

The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Lid., Winnipeg, has filed a suit 
against Glen Steamships, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., for damages for alleged neglect of 
duty in the shipment of wheat, 

Canadian exporters are being reminded 
that all shipments of flour to Czecho- 
slovakia require a certificate of origin 
made out in Canada, even though the 
flour is going forward via Hamburg. 

W. KR. Clarke, special representative of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Litd., in 
London, Eng., is visiting the head office 
of his company in Toronto. Mr. Clarke 
will be on this side for two or three 
weeks, 

From Aug. 1, 1925, to May 31, 1926, 
Canadian mills produced 16,178,587 bbls 
of flour and exported 8,885,825 bbls. For 
the same months of previous crop year 
production amounted to 15,646,325 bbls 
and exports to 8,758,354 bbls. 


WINNIPEG 

Demand for spring wheat flour in 
western Canada is very slow, even for 
this season. An intermittent export call 
keeps the larger of the prairie plants op- 
erating to a certain percentage of their 
capacity, but in some cases millers have 
taken advantage of the inactive period 
and have accomplished their summer 
overhauling of machinery and other 
equipment, The general opinion now 
seems to be that flour demand will re- 
main more or less quiet until the new 
crop begins to move. Prices are un- 
changed, 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted July 10 at $0.15 
bbl, jute, seconds $8.55, and first clears 
86.95, Fort William basis; cottons, 15c 
more; Alberta points 10@80c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 80@60c more. Bakers purchas- 
ing their requirements in jute get spe- 
clal prices, 





NOTES 

J. J, Arnold, of Hand & Arnold, flour 
importers, Bermuda, was a visitor here 
last week, 

The directors of the Alberta Corn 
Growers’ Association announce that the 
provincial show will be held at Medicine 
Hat, Nov. 11-12. 

M. I. Davies, general manager of 
Connell Bros., flour importers and ex- 
porters, Seattle, Wash., has been visiting 
in western Canada, 

David C, Stewart, office manager of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
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ducers, Lid, Winnipeg, has returned 
from England and Scotland. 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 8, averaged 
218 cars per day, as compared with 275 
for the corresponding period in 1925. 

I. Hey, representing Henry Simon, 
Lid., milling engineer, Manchester, Eng., 
has been visiting in western Canada and 
is now on his way home. Mr. Hey’s trip 
was in connection with his firm’s con- 
tract for the new Spillers’ mill at Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

A conference of officials connected with 
the Canadian National Railways was 
held in Winnipeg last week for the pur- 
pose of considering ways and means of 
obtaining the best results in the distribu- 
tion and movement of cars on all lines 
of the system, in anticipation of the new 
crop grain movement. 

W. C. F. Thomas, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, with his wife spent some days in 
Winnipeg last week. Mr. Thomas is 
president of the Federal Flour and Mill- 
ers’ Association of Australia and of the 
Dried Fruits Association. On his way to 
England he is visiting members of the 
Canadian milling and grain trades. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour has again under- 
gone a quiet week, but in spite of a lim- 
ited demand prices are remaining firm. 
Export inquiries continue good and a 
fair amount of business has been closed 
for immediate shipment. Old contracts 
are being completed here and there in 
the domestic market, but buyers are not 
anxious to place orders, purchases being 
governed by immediate needs. Country 
stocks are low, but jobbers and dealers 
are influenced by reports that another 
bumper wheat crop is expected. Most 
orders are for mixed cars. Domestic 
prices, July 9: first patents $8.70 bbl, 
patents $8.45, second patents $8.20, 
standard patents $8, all jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

There has been a small demand from 
the West Indies for winter wheat flour, 
and it has had the effect of steadying 
the market. Domestic demand is quiet 
and unchanged. Local stocks are small. 
Quotations, July 9, $6.50@6.60, second- 
hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 
small lots, $7.10@7.20, less 10c bbl cash 
discount, 

NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a business trip to England. 

Charles H. G. Short, general manager 
of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has 
returned from a business trip to New 
York. 

Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and president of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has returned from a business trip 
to the Maritime Provinces and New- 
foundland. 


OPPORTUNITY TO EXPORT FLOUR 

Toronto, Ont. The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Rio de Janeiro reports 
that there is a special opportunity to 
market Canadian flour in Brazil. There 
is a shortage of wheat in Argentina, 
from which country the Brazilian require- 
ments are usually drawn. In 1924 Brazil 
imported some 100,000 tons flour from 
Argentina, and it is believed that this 
season Canadian mills should be able to 
secure some of this business, No country 
has a preference on flour with Brazil, 
ali imports paying the same duty. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows 
Importe for consumption, duty paid, bus 
Week ending July 1,1926, to 
July 3 June 26 July 3, 1926 
sacee wiees 1,642,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus; 
Week ending — 
July 3 June 26 
206,000 490,000 


July 1,1925, to 
July 3, 1926 
16,021,000 


Flour imports into the Philippine 
Islands during May were 144,000 sacks, 
of which 108,000 were of American 
origin. 


ing the leadership of Mendel, McCollum, 
Sherman, the Mellanbys and other out- 
standing biological chemists, we have 
what has most aptly been called the new- 
er knowledge of nutrition. And many of 
the guesses and half truths of other 
times have been replaced by definite fact. 
We know now that foods must contain 
something more than protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates and minerals, and that certain 
accessory food substances known as vita- 
mins are necessary if normal metabolism 
is to take place. It has been said that 
the discovery of vitamins has not shown 
us what to eat but, rather, why we eat 
as we do. Certain it is that many of our 
natural preferences for special foods are 
now explained by the discovery of the 
vitamins. 

It is also true that, as the science of 
nutrition is developed, means are placed 
at our hands for building a rational diet 
which is fitted for its purpose of nour- 
ishing the growing child or sustaining 
the man who does the world’s work in 
field and factory. 

If the ration of any class of our peo- 
ple is lacking in any particular it can be 
corrected, not by advocating any un- 
usual diet nor by condemning foods 
which have been common in the dietary 
for generations, but by stressing the need 
for and safety in the mixed diet which 
brings to the table in milk and meat, in 
bread and fruit and vegetables, all the 
essentials of nutrition in forms which 
are cheap and wholesome. 

Through all the years since shepherds 
watched their flocks and herdsmen 
grazed their cattle on the hills of Judea, 
the human family has depended on mam- 
malian milk for a most essential food. 
Today, cows feeding in innumerable pas- 
tures supply the milk, butter and cheese 
which, perhaps better than any other 
foods, round out an adequate ration. 
And within the last decade the general 
introduction of more milk into the diet 
of children has removed one of the chief 
causes of malnutrition. But while milk 
may be used in so many ways in the diet, 
a new use is being developed which 
promises to provide a means for saving 
hundreds of millions of gallons of fluid 
milk which now, after being separated 
from its fat at skimming stations, goes 
either to some small use as animal food 
or as waste to the sewers. 

That new use is in bread. For the 
baker is watching with keen eyes every 
development of this newer knowledge of 
nutrition, and he is building into his 
formulas those essential food ingredients 
which make bread in very truth the 
bread of life. And as he adds more and 
more milk from which but a single con- 
stituent, butter fat, has been removed, 
and which will be replaced as a spread 
when the bread is eaten, he is adding to 
the proteins and lime and phosphates of 
flour those so abundant in milk, and also 
the vitamins which are present even in 
milk from which its fat has been re- 
moved, 

With the change in the composition of 
bread which has been taking place dur- 
ing the last few years, and especially 
since milk has come to be an essential 
ingredient of every good bread formula, 
every cult which has risen to point its 
accusing though ignorant finger at bread 
as the arch enemy of the race now finds 
itself without a single scientific argu- 
ment on which to base its diatribes 
against our basic food, 

It would be a profound mistake to 
suppose that all the men who have orig- 
inated cults in the field of nutrition are 
charlatans. Many of them have been 
most serious in the advocacies of their 
unique diets. Indeed, many strange diets 
do possess virtues for some persons. The 
constipated are often relieved by eating 
roughage which is indigestible, and so a 
corrective of their abnormal condition. 
But to prescribe coarse and fibrous foods 
to the whole human family because a 
small percentage of it is benefited by its 
use is clearly illogical, and in practice 
it is often disastrous. Dr. Alvarez, 
speaking recently before the American 
Home Economics Association, said of the 
too common use of indigestible foods: 
“Many of us seem quite to have lost 
sight of one of the most important fac- 
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tors in a diet, and that is its digestibil- 
ity. Today we often get so interested in 
supplying vitamins and bulk and iron 
that we pay no attention to the fact that 
we are asking invalids to eat some very 
indigestible things. 

“Matters have come to such a pass 
that it is really difficult now to secure 
proper food for sick patients in hospi- 
tals. The dietitian in charge is generally 
so impressed with the importance of vita- 
mins and bulk, salads, rough vegetables, 
fruits and spinach, that no matter how 
often I ask that these foods be left out, 
they soon reappear on the patient’s tray. 
I cannot help feeling that much of our 
present craze for rough foods is a fad— 
something which we have taken up eager- 
ly, but without sufficient study and 
thought.” 

To him who cannot tolerate the caf- 
fein in his morning cup of coffee, some 
cereal drink which satisfies his eyes and 
nostrils with a coffee-like appearance 
and odor, while still free from caffein, 
is a most desirable thing. But his im- 
proved nervous condition is no reason 
why he should tell the whole body politic 
to abandon the cup that cheers, and turn 
to roasted peas. Nor is one man’s re- 
action against steak or strawberries any 
reason why a sound nutritional habit as 
old as man himself should be abandoned 
by the rest of us for a vegetarian diet. 

The charlatans in the field of nutrition 
are those men who seize the half truths 
of science or the abnormalities of some 
small part of the people as a basis for 
exploiting foods as cure-alls; for con- 
demning one food that a demand may 
be stimulated for another; for injecting 
fear and distrust of old nutritional hab- 
its in the hope of profiting. The char- 
latan reads the old admonition, “Let good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health 
on both,” and gives it the reverse Eng- 
lish. He pieces together from a weird 
mass of unrelated facts an absurd theory 
that the eating of white bread is a cause 
of cancer, and then offers some old bread 
formula under a new name as the salva- 
tion of the race. Or he seizes upon the 
present day amylophobia or fear of 
starch as an opportune time to rush to 
the deliverance of ladies who would re- 
tain their girlish figures, with an antifat 
bread. The fact that his breads are so 
nearly similar to all normal breads that 
the eating of one slice of bread less 
would be of far more help in warding 
off obesity does not deter him from ex- 
ploiting his branny, agar or laxative 
bread as the only suré foe of fat. 

Perhaps the best defense we have 
against fads and charlatanism is a sense 
of humor. It is fruitless to argue with 
a self-appointed prophet; you can only 
refuse to agree with him. And there is 
no use in arguing about fads in nutri- 
tion. If sound science does not clear 
away the mist, laughter often will. The 
pity of it is that laughter within labora- 
tories of nutrition or in groups of die- 
tetic experts so slowly permeates the 
world outside. But people are now ac- 
cepting the soundness of the teachings 
of Mother Nature instead of the strange 
preachings of misguided fanatics or of 
charlatans bent on exploiting simple 
foods as panaceas for human ills, and 
as the truths of nutrition are retold in 
simple fashion there will be less and less 
misinformation about food current 
around the dinner table or printed on 
labels or advertisements. 

No more fitting conclusion can be 
reached than that so well expressed by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein in a recent address, 
when he said, “The tendency to attach 
undue virtues or evils to single factors 
in the diet has been responsible for much 
fallacious teaching in public health. Of 
all of the faddists that occupy the med- 
ical scene the food faddists are, no doubt, 
most eccentric. The physician opposes 
the promotion of any single article of 
diet according to ‘the all or nothing pol- 
icy’ as the one substance important to 
health or the control of disease. In ef- 
forts at education of the public which 
the modern physician believes is the most 
important factor in lengthening the span 
of life, faddists’ notions must be attacked 
with all the vigor and influence that the 
scientific pen can command.” 
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ACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 





SEATTLE 


The advances in wheat prices last 
week failed to stimulate flour demand 
in north coast territory. Washington 
mills made no advances in flour prices 
ind quotations covered so wide a range 
hat flour buyers felt no incentive to pro- 

de for future requirements. Some 
ills offered flour so far below what the 

ore conservative mills considered a 
legitimate quotation that the whole price 
tructure became badly demoralized. 

Small California Purchases.—Califor- 
nia buyers have bought little north coast 
flour recently, professing to be able to 
cover requirements from cheaper Kansas 
offerings. The unusually large Califor- 
nia wheat crop has also appeared to have 
been a deterrent factor. Eastern busi- 
ness is light and price competition from 
eastern and middle western soft wheat 
mills is difficult to meet. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, July 9: fam- 
ily patent, $7.80@8.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.90@7.40, 98’s; 
standard patent, $7@7.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8@9, 98’s. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $9.60@10.10; Montana, $8.95@ 
9.15. 

Export Trade.—Some flour business 
has been booked to the United Kingdom 
recently and prices are about in line for 
i.dditional business. 

The oriental situation is extremely puz- 
ling. Active inquiry and good flour 
iookings have alternated with an appar- 
nt absolute lack of interest in Ameri- 
an flour. There is divergence of opin- 
on among export millers as to the pros- 
pects of business with the Orient during 
the coming crop year. Some of the best 
nformed export millers believe that 
China wants American flour, on account 
if the short Manchurian and Chinese 
wheat crops. They believe that China 
will be forced to buy Pacific Coast flour 
liberally provided Pacific wheats do not 
advance to a point where flour costs 
reach a level at which the oriental will 
substitute some other food. 

Export Flour Prices.—At the close of 
last week coast mills quoted new crop 
export straights, c.i.f.. Hongkong and 
North China, September shipment, 
around $6.80 bbl, less 2 per cent; Octo- 
ber-November shipment, $6.70, Recent 
bids from the Orient have been so far 
below these prices that the mills have 
refused to consider them. During most 
of last week even inquiry was stagnant. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Iuly GeBD wcswevonccsioess 16,504 31 
Previous week .......+.+. 27,125 61 
YOCQP BBO cccccrcccccccers 25,797 49 
[WO years AGO ......see0% 23,720 45 
Three years ago .......++. 19,580 87 
‘Our years ABO ....sseeeee 11,216 $1 
Five years ABO ......554. 18,096 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

JOR Gree aa's.6 05 6 ee copes es 20,543 36 
Previous week .......+.+. 30,678 54 
YOOP BOO cecvdsveceeseciee 19,953 35 
[TWO years ABO ....--eesee 17,387 31 
Three years ago ........+. 17,434 $1 
Four years ago ........... 24,384 43 
Five years ago ........++. 20,394 53 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
‘rom Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1925-26, 

















as reported by the merchants’ exchanges 
of Seattle and Portland: 
FLOUR, BBLS 
———_  From——— 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
ee 50,302 108,060 158,362 
CEE sencessens 886,725 723,570 1,610,295 
8. and C. America 270,000 120,970 390,970 
seers 75,877 22,200 98,077 
Brit. Columbia... 30,916 ...... 30,916 
California ....... 463,757 681,210 1,144,967 
Atlantic Coast .. 185,000 385,215 570,215 
REMEMD ccccsvcdes GEORG ..cccces 46,300 

WEED > cc dewus 2,008,877 2,141,225 4,050,102 

WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 
———— From-———_~ 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
DED Ss.cadeede ve 1,140 14,358 15,498 
California ........ 163 2,664 2,827 
Pree 51 1 52 
GOO veccccceses 1,944 3,137 5,081 
8S. and C. America 34 6 40 
British Columbia. . 48 seen 48 
Atlantic ports .... géee 68 68 
ee 10 pesie 10 

WOGRRE cc cuecios 3,390 20,234 23,624 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed) July 1, 1925-26, 41,851,405 bus, 
against 37,021,958, for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25. 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle last week, 
53 cars; Tacoma, 25. 

The Seattle Crisp & Hardtack Co. has 
been incorporated by Oscar and Charles 
Larsen; capital, $50,000. 

Flour shipments via the Panama Canal 
from the Pacific Northwest to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports increased from 309,020 
bbls during the 1924-25 crop year to 
570,220 bbls for the year 1925-26. 


Pacific northwestern flour shipments to 
the Orient of 1,610,295 bbls for the crop 
year 1925-26 compared with shipments 
of 1,217,480 for 1924-25; 5,496,685 for 
1923-24; 2,943,238 for 1922-23; 2,412,025 
for 1921-22; and 310,940 for 1920-21. 

Water shipments of flour from the 
Pacific Northwest in June: to the Orient, 
73,375 bbls; Europe, 19,365; South and 
Central America, 33,925; Hawaii, 9,150; 
British Columbia, 5,615; Alaska, 5,035; 
California, 86,209; Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, 46,065. 

Visiting mill representatives in Seat- 
tle last week included: F. B. Burke, 
Stewart P. Elliott and H. Davey, of the 
Sperry Flour Co; E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co; E. O. McCoy, 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co; H. A. 
Theda, Wenatchee Milling Co; A. C. 
Wassard, Northern Flour Mills Co; D. 
A. Pattullo and A. H. Allen, Crown 
Mills; H. S. Murray, Peacock Mill Co; 
M. R. Eoff, Miller Flour Mills; A. Al- 
exander, Columbia River Milling Co; 
and J. F. Scholl, Baker Mill & Grain Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rapid price advances made by old 
crop flour from Montana and Dakota 
were countered by declines in Kansas 
new crop flour quotations last week, the 
differential between Kansas and Mon- 
tana prices being over $2 bbl. There was 
no inclination to buy the northern flours 
at the advanced prices, attention thus be- 
ing largely diverted to new crop offer- 
ings and flours from the Pacific Coast. 

Purchasing in small lots has continued, 
though on a very limited scale, accord- 
ing to most mill representatives. Ar- 
rivals have been normal. California mills 
are operating at greater capacity than 
for many months with indications of a 
good demand throughout the state. 

Quotations, July 9: Kansas new crop 
standard patents $7.25@7.40 bbl, Montana 
old crop standard patents $9.50@9.75, 
Dakota old crop standard patents $9.60 
@9.90, California family patents $8.70, 
top patents $8.10@8.30, straights $8@ 
8.10, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
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other milling points, basis 98-Ib cotton 


The first California quotations for new 
wheat flour showed new wheat strong 
flours will be ready for shipment early 
in September, new wheat blended flours 
and soft wheat flours early in August. 
Opening quotations on milling point 
basis were $8.80@9 bbl for strong flours, 
$7.50@7.70 for standard patents, $7.30 
for straights, $6.80@7 for pastry flours 
and $6.40 for clears, all basis 98-Ib cot- 
ton bags. 

Washington and Oregon old crop blue- 
stem patents were quoted on July 9 at 
$7.30@7.50 bbl, straights at $7.20@7.40, 
pastry at $6.90@7.10, cut-offs at $7@ 
7.25, and eastern first clears at $7.50@ 
7.75. 

W. E. Zuprarn. 


PORTLAND 


Domestic flour business last week was 
limited. Prices were steady, family pat- 
ents being listed at $8.25 bbl, bakers 
hard wheat $8.45, and bakers blue-stem 
$7.25. 

There were no further developments in 
the export situation. There were nu- 
merous inquiries from the Orient, but 
most of the prices indicated were out 
of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se POE nek ee 640 cknveds« 16,180 26 
Previous week ........... 20,364 32 
WE GE neskenrovheccne ct 10,263 17 
ee ee OD “kw cacncceve 18,318 29 
Three years ago .......... 22,894 36 
IE as nia 18,473 32 
ee De eee s 23,362 48 


NOTES 

Wheat shipments for the year from 
the Columbia River were 20,234,710 bus, 
of which Europe took 14,357,862 bus; 
the Orient, 3,136,675; California, 2,664,- 
008; Atlantic ports, 68,333; South and 
Central America, 6,333; Hawaii, 1,499. 
Total shipments in the previous year 
were 15,559,754 bus. 

Shipments of flour from the Columbia 
River for the past cereal year were 2,- 
041,228 bbls, the destinations being: to 
California, 681,209 bbls; Europe, 108,- 
062; Hawaii, 22,203; Orient, 723,570; 
Central and South America, 120,969; At- 
lantic ports, 385,215. Shipments in the 
previous season were 1,909,060 bbls. 

J. M. Lownspare. 


LOS ANGELES 


Market conditions show considerable 
activity of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Most of the present buying is of that 
character since it is confined to flour 
made from old grain. Prices on flour 
from new grain were announced late last 
week. Quotations, July 9: hard wheat, 
car lots, old $8.20, new $7.40; blended 
bakers, old $7.80, new $7.20; pastry, old 
$7.20, new $6.80; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $8.50; Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem patent, $8; Montana standard pat- 
ent, $8.75; Dakota standard patent, $9.25; 
Washington pastry, $7.25. 





FAMINE IN MANCHURIA 
INCREASES FLOUR DEMAND 


Toxyo, Japan, June 23.—Demand for 
Japanese flour in Manchuria is steadily 
growing, as fears of a famine in 
ground. In the last three or four days 
the price in Dairen has jumped about 
18c to $1.59 per sack. American and 
Canadian brands are quoted about 5c 
higher. These facts have combined to 
bring about a strong demand for the 
Japanese product. Shipment contracts 
signed so far this month for China and 
Manchuria total about 850,000 sacks. 
Delivery is to be made in July, August 
and September. 

Unless China gets rain, there will be 
a famine. Yesterday it was estimated 
that between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
cereal crops had been ruined by drouth. 
The Japanese foreign office is making 
preparations to care for 800,000 of the 
2,000,000 Koreans in the affected terri- 
tory. The poor 1925 wheat crop in Man- 
churia which forced the closing of most 
of the Mukden mills has left no reserves. 

Practically all Manchuria’s imports of 
flour are handled by large Japanese con- 
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cerns. The Mukden produce exchange is 
going wild. Prices of soya beans, millet, 
wheat and rice are zooming upward. The 
authorities of northern Mukden province 
have issued an order forbidding the ex- 
rtation of cereals. Farmers have 
planted three times, with no results, and 
now have no seed left. It is feared that 
many of them will turn to banditry. 

It is expected that the flour market 
will shortly reflect the shortness of pro- 
visions, Japanese millers are now ob- 
taining from etn y a rebate 
of 75 sen per of flour exported, 
exactly canceling the import tariff of 1.5 
yen per 132 Ibs on wheat. Their prin- 
cipal disadvantage in competition with 
Canadian and American millers lies in 
transportation charges. A North Ameri- 
can manufacturer can ship flour to North 
China and Manchuria for about 3 ton. 
It costs his Japanese competitor about 
$5 ton to import the wheat and forward 
the finished product to its destination. 

Japan, in the meantime, is worrying 
about her own crops. The rainy season, 
which began on schedule on June 12, has 
been much too light and the public fears 
for the rice crop. 

Burton Crane. 





PACIFIC FLOUR EXPORT CO. 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Seatriz, Wasu.—The Pacific Flour 
Export Co. held its annual meeting at 
Seattle on July 8. As previously an- 
nounced, the company will no longer 
function, for the present at least, in reg- 
ulating the minimum price at which its 
members can sell flour for export. Its 
corporate existence will, however, be 
maintained, so that it can again resume 
its activities at any time. 

While it is agreed that the principle 
on which the company was founded, 
namely, to prevent destructive price com- 
petition in the flour export trade, was 
absolutely sound, the small volume of ex- 
port demand during the two years of its 
existence has prevented a fair test of 
the plan. Had the broad oriental flour 
buying movement of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923 continued, the functions of the 
company would undoubtedly have been 
of inestimable benefit to the milling in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest, but 
owing to the small oriental flour export 
trade of the 1924-25 and 1925-26 crop 
years, one of the results was that while 
the members of the company were re- 
stricted to selling at a certain minimum 
price, the mills which were not members 
were enabled to secure an undue part 
of the limited volume of export trade 
by offering flour below the company’s 
minimum price. 

Frank L. Shull, under whose manage- 
ment the company operated, has retired, 
and the company will continue without 
a manager for the time being. L. P. 
Baumann, assistant general manager of 
the Centennial Mill Co., will continue as 
president of the company, and W. S. 
Allen, export manager of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., has been elected sec- 
retary. 





CROWN MILLS’ SALE COMPLETED 

San Francisco, Cat.—Completion of 
the purchase of the Crown Mills by the 
Taylor Milling Co., Los Angeles, was 
announced last week, Captain George 
Walters selling the large plant at Stock- 
ton, Cal., for a lenetied consideration 
of approximately $300,000. The Taylor 
company was represented in the negotia- 
tions by J. Hartley Taylor, president 
and general manager. Captain Walters 
recently purchased the Crown Mills and 
also the State Warehouse from.the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., the latter having given up 
the sage d to concentrate its activities 
at the Vallejo mills. 

Captain Walters will retain the ware- 
house, as the Port Stockton Warehouse, 
anticipating increased industrial activity 
when the proposed deep waterway is 
extended from San Francisco Bay to 
Stockton, 





Total receipts of wheat at Portland, 
Ore., for the crop year were 21,546 cars, 
against 14,959 in the previous season and 
26,975 two years ago. Flour receipts 
were 2,857 cars, compared with 1,972 last 
year and 2,834 two years ago. 
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Millfeed Under Bullish Influence 


Although there is comparatively little activity in the millfeed market, 


prices are firm and have an advancing tendency. 


The selling end of the 


trade is confidently bullish, and advancing prices seem to be quite generally 
anticipated. Buyers in most quarters appear willing to pay spot prices for 
August-September delivery, but millers are not eager to do businéss on that 


basis. 
being applied to July contracts. 


ton over spot for August delivery, but there are few sellers. 


Many of them are oversold, and much of the current production is 
Western buyers are said to be bidding $1 


Drouth has 


impaired pasturage over the country at large, and is causing a keen demand 


from the Dakotas. 
poor condition. 


New York and Pennsylvania pastures are in particularly 
Dry weather and slack production have strengthened the 


position of feed in Canada, and this has had the effect of reducing pressure 


on the American market. 
the domestic level. 
been no lowering of prices. 
50c ton over that of a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.— The millfeed market was 
firmer last week, but demand showed no 
improvement. What little inquiry pre- 
vailed was practically checked by the 
firmer market, “and buyers refused to 
follow the advance. There was a fair 
inquiry for deferred delivery, but little 
business resulted. Higher prices in the 
main kept buyers from entering into con- 
tracts, as mills were not disposed to 
grant any concessions. Mills in the 
Northwest especially are reluctant to sell 
feed ahead. Spring bran was quoted, 
July 10, at $23@23.25 ton, hard winter 
bran $23@23.25, standard middlings $24 
@24.25, flour middlings $28.50 and red 
dog $383@34.50. 

Milwaukee —Largely in sympathy with 
the strength in the grain market and the 
fact that flour prices have not followed 
all the way up under the stress of keen 
competition for new crop business, the 
feed market is relatively firmer and bran 
and middlings are $1 ton higher. There 
is not much consumptive demand, al- 
though drouth conditions are reported 
from some quarters, which is expected to 
stiffen the feed market. The larger job- 
bers have been active, but are not follow- 
ing the advance, feeling that prices will 
decline. Quotations, July 10: bran $23 
@24 ton, winter bran $23.25@23.50, 
standard middlings $24@24.50, flour mid- 
dlings $28@29, and red dog $32@33.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeeds is 
more active, and prices are somewhat 
higher. Offerings are heavier but mills 
are experiencing no difficulty in moving 
feed. Shipping instructions are satisfac- 
tory, and buying is more for immediate 
requirements than for future delivery. 
Quotations, July 10: soft winter bran 
$22.50@23 ton, hard winter bran $22@ 
22.50, and gray shorts $27@27.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.— The millfeed market 
seems to have strengthened a little. 
Prices on the heavier grades, while not 
higher, are very firm, and bran is mov- 
ing more freely. Eastern buyers are in 
the market. Demand is principally for 
deferred shipment. Millers, however, are 
somewhat bullish and are refraining from 
offering future shipment. They are over- 
sold, particularly on good grades of mid- 
dlings and red dog. 

Western buyers are showing consider- 
able interest in all grades of feed for 
season shipment. Mills claim to be re- 
ceiving bids on round lots for August- 
December shipment: For August ship- 
ment $1 ton over spot is bid freely, but 
there are few sellers. All seem to 
think that the market is due for an ad- 
vance within the next few weeks. 

Lack of pasturage is causing a keen 
demand for feeds in the Dakotas. Mills 
in North Dakota are soliciting offerings 
for prompt shipment, claiming that the 
consumption there exceeds production. 

Choice city flour middlings and red dog 
are almost unobtainable, either spot or 


Canadian feed was quoted at Boston last week on 
Middlings are somewhat weaker than bran, but there has 
The general level of millfeed prices is about 


deferred shipment, although a little 
country middlings can be picked up at 
$1@1.50 ton under what city mills ask. 
Recent demand for bran has caused 
some resellers to withdraw quotations. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $21 ton, 
standard middlings $21.50@22.50, flour 
middlings $26.50@28, red dog $31, wheat 
mixed feed $24.50@27, and rye middlings 
$18@19, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 13 Year ago 
ee OP $21.00@21.50 $23.00@ 23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings.. 26.00@28.00 31.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@32.00 37.00@39.00 

Duluth—Demand for millfeed last 
week was quite active and prices in- 
clined to stiffness although no material 
advance occurred. The call is for 
prompt shipment and also for September 
and October delivery. Mills are operat- 
ing lightly and offerings are small. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Little activity exists in 
spot millfeed, although buyers are will- 
ing to contract for offerings of August- 
September deliveries at the spot basis. 
Quotations for bran are about unchanged 
from a week ago. Shorts have under- 
gone a further decline of $1 ton, with 
only scattered buying. Much of the cur- 
rent production of bran is being applied 
on July contracts, thus relieving the 
market of severe pressure. Shorts were 
not as heavily sold forward, however, 
and track offerings are not uncommon. 
Quotations, July 10, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $19@19.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $23.50@24; gray shorts, $24.50@ 
25. 


Salina.—Demand for wmillfeed con- 
tinues slight, with no change in prices. 
Quotations, July 8, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $1@1.10 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.15 
@1.25; gray shorts, $1.40@1.45. 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand is dull. 
Prices, July 9, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$20@21 ton; mill-run, $23@24; gray 
shorts, $26@27. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand has been 
fair, due to considerable selling to the 





mixed car trade. Demand for bran is 
good, but shorts are draggy. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis, July 9: bran, $20@21 
ton; mill-run, $23; gray shorts, $25@26. 

Atchison—A fair demand exists for 
millfeed, and prices show a slight re- 
covery. There is an active inquiry for 
deferred feed, but millers are not willing 
to sell on the current basis. Quotations, 
July 10, Missouri River: bran, $19 ton; 
mill-run, $28; shorts, $26. 


Oklahoma City——The demand for bran 
is less and prices are lower. Shorts are 
in fair request. Straight bran was quot- 
ed on July 9 at $1.10 per 100 lbs, mill- 
run bran at $1.20, and shorts at $1.35. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed has picked up. It 
now has a firmer undertone, both demand 
and prices having improved. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted on July 9 at 
$28.50@29 ton, mixed feed $28.50@29, 
and middlings $28.50@29, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville——Millfeed was in good local 
demand last week, but demand from the 
outside was negligible. Quotations, July 
9: bran $26, mixed feed $27, and shorts 
$28.50. 

Indianapolis.—Millfeed prices are $1 
ton cheaper. Sales in the latter half of 
last week improved slightly. The lower 
prices came as a result of increased out- 
put. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, 100-lb burlap, July 10: winter 
bran, $26@27.50 ton; gray shorts, $32@ 
34; mixed feed, $27.50@29; red dog, $34 
@38. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Demand for millfeed is slow, 
but offerings from mills are limited, as 
few are quoting for prompt shipment. 
Quotations, July 9: red dog $47@49, 
winter middlings $34@36, standard bran 
$30@31, and standard middlings $29@30. 

Nashville—tThere is little change in 
millfeed, demand being moderate with 
prices unchanged. Quotations, July 10: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27@29 ton; 
standard middlings, $30@32. 


Memphis.—Offerings of millfeed from 
Oklahoma .are smaller, and bids from 
here at slightly higher prices have not 
been accepted. Other sections are not 
offering freely, but are still slightly high- 
er than the Southwest. Wheat bran is 
selling slowly, and was quoted on July 
8 at $22.50@23.50 ton. Gray shorts were 
quiet at $29. 

Atlanta. — Notwithstanding the fact 
that Georgia’s crop of oats is almost the 
largest for 15 years, the demand for 
millfeed is very brisk, particularly for 
this season of the year. The best Call 
is for bran and red dog. Prices are 
about $1 per ton higher than they were. 
Quotation, July 9, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: bran, $31.50@32 ton; gray 
shorts, $35@36; brown shorts, $34.50@ 
34.75; red dog, $46@47. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—There is a firm local market 
on wheat feeds. Canadian bran and mid- 
dlings were strong on July 10 at $30 ton, 
prompt shipment. Demand for domestic 
feeds was quiet last week, with light of- 
ferings, and prices held higher. Other 
feeds are steady with a moderate de- 
mand. Quotations, prompt or near-by 
shipment, July 10: spring bran $29.25@ 
30 ton, hard winter bran $29.75@30, soft 
winter bran $30@30.25, standard mid- 
dlings $29.25@29.50, flour middlings $36 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 13, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
oo fo. eens $23.00 @23.25 
Hard winter bran ...... 23.00@23.25 
Soft winter bran ... 2-opew Mncese 
24.00 @ 24.25 


Minneapolis 
$..... @21.00 


oesee @...... 
21.50 @22.50 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
eoeee@aoseee $.....@29.00 
22.00 @22.50 
22.50 @23.00 


19.00@19.50 eeeee Doceee 
Sie See 31.00 @32.00 
23.50 @24.00 


Standard middlings* .... ecceeGvence c0cacQpanee 
Flour middlingst -.. 6666. 6s + @28.50 -26.50 @28.00 24.50@25.00 - 27.00@27.50 30.00@31.00 
MOG tO cicsccccccccess 33,00@34.50 ..... @31.00 eeeee Disses “siscr Qe. 36.00 @38.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Sorting B9ON 5 .i cre Perry @25.50 $30.00 @31.00 $29.50@30.00 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter DFAN .ccece. cotee @.... 31.00 @31.50 29.75@30.00 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ..:..... ...05 @... 31.50 @32.00 30.00@30.25 27.50@28.50 27.00@29.00 
Standard middlings* ... ......@26.00 .30.50@31.00  29.75@30.25 27.00@28.00 30.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @30.50 34.50@35.50 36.25@36.50 30.50@32.00 .....@..... 
Red dog .crvreceegerers Cots “eo ets +@35.00  40.00@41.00 .....@40.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
’ _ Spring bran _ Shorts Middlings 
EY 40% nese cass Pxdres @ 27.00 $.....@29.00 $.....@36.00 
OOF Rere Saanrece” @ 24.00 vues @26.00 veces Darsvs 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 


Fort William basis. 
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@36.25, red dog $40, stock feed $33, and 
reground oat hulls $12. 

Baltimore.—Spring bran is 50c@$1 ton 
higher, while standard middlings are up 
50c ton on the inside. Otherwise feed is 
unchanged, with demand slightly better. 
Quotations, July 10, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $28@29; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $28.50 
@29; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$36@38. 

Buffalo—New York and. Pennsylvania 
pastures are in poor condition due to the 
lack of abundant rains. With jobbers 
and country dealers stocking up on feeds 
which they believe will be in light sup- 
ply, prices have advanced. Quotations, 
July 10: bran $25.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $26, mixed feed $32.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50, red dog $35, and second 
clear $43.50. 

Philadelphia, — Millfeed developed a 
better tone last week with offerings light 
and buyers showing more interest. Some 
varieties are a shade higher. Quotations, 
July 10, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$30@31 ton, hard winter bran $31@ 
31.50, soft winter bran $31.50@32, stand- 
ard middlings $30.50@31, flour middlings 
$34%50@35.50, as to quality, and red dog 
$40@41. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed was in good de- 
mand last week with prices slightly high- 
er. The bulk of the orders were for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, July 10: 
standard middlings, $27.50@28.50; flour 
middlings, $32.50@33.50; spring bran, $27 
@28; red dog, $37@38. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—There was little demand for 
millfeed in north coast markets last 
week, and offerings were light. South- 
ern California continued a good buyer, 
but San Francisco territory showed little 
interest. Washington coast mills asked 
$25 ton for standard mill-run, but re- 
sellers offered at $23.50. Montana mixed 
feed and bran were quoted on July 9 at 
$24 ton. 

Portland.—There was a moderate trade 
in millfeed last week. Demand from the 
interior was good and offerings were not 
large. Prices are steady to firm. Quo- 
tations, July 10: mill-run $27 ton, mid- 
dlings $41. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed is just holding 
its own. Prices show but little variation. 
Quotations, July 9: Kansas bran, $30 
ton; white mill-run, $34; blended mill- 
run, $33; flour middlings, $44.50. 

San Francisco.—NMillfeeds were un- 
changed to slightly lower last week with 
very moderate demand. Kansas red bran 
was quoted on July 10 at $30@31 ton, 
Montana bran and mixed feed $27.50@ 
28, standard bran of the Pacific North- 
west $28@28.50, white bran $29.50@30, 
middlings $43@44, low grade flour $48 
@49. 

Great Falls—New crop winter wheat 
bran is being offered freely on the Cali- 
fornia market and this is attecting the 
market for bran here. Values are slight- 
ly weaker. Demands have absorbed 
pretty well all the feed offered. Quota- 
tions, July 10: standard bran $20 ton, 
standard middlings $21.50. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—An improvement in demand 
for millfeed developed last week and 
mills have fairly well cleaned out ac- 
cumulations. Supplies have not been pil- 
ing up to the same extent as in some 
former years. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, July 10: bran $27 ton, 
shorts $29, and middlings $36, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts is fairly brisk and in some cases 
mills are oversold. This is due, of 
course, to the limited output of flour at 
the present time and the consequent fall- 
ing off in millfeed production. None of 
the mills report stocks of any volume on 
hand. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, July 10: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, 
shorts $34. 

Montreal.—Several days of dry weath- 
er have improved the provincial demand 
for feed. As stocks were already low, 
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the market has been greatly stiffened. 
Although straight cars of bran and shorts 
can still be obtained, middlings are ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and millers are unable 
to meet the demand for them. Export 
orders for bran and shorts are keeping 
mill stocks low. Quotations, July 9: 
bran $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings 
$36.25, jutes, car lots, Montreal rate 
points, less 25c cash discount. At Fort 
William: bran ‘$20 ton, shorts $22, mid- 
dlings $29, less $1 ton when containing 
mill-run screenings. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., June 23.—Millers find 
great difficulty in keeping their floors 
clear of offals. Prices are generally un- 
changed, Bran is offered at £4 15s ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings at £5 15s. Plate 
pollards continue unsatisfactory, with 
sellers of June shipment at £4 12s 6d, 
while spot parcels are offered at £5, ex- 
tore. Shippers are asking £5, c.i.f., for 
fuly-August shipment. Fancy Plate mid- 
diings are offered for May-June ship- 
ment at £6 12s 6d, c.i.f., and for July- 
August at £6 15s, but it is reported that 
some of the best quality imported changed 
hands last week at less money. 


Belfast, Ireland, June 21.—Mill offals 
are depressed, and were it not for the 
fact that the manufacture of bran and 
pollards is limited, prices would be con- 
siderably lower. Best broad white bran 
is quoted at £8 ton, full delivered terms, 
in both north and south of Ireland, and 
£1 less would be accepted for red bran. 
Jemand is of a retail character. 


Liverpool, Eng., June 23.—A fair in- 
juiry prevails for middlings at 3d per 
12 lbs advance, but bran is dull at £5@ 
£5 10s ton. Rice bran is firm at £5 ton, 
afloat, and £5 12s 6d for August-Septem- 
ber shipment, ex-ship, but only a small 
business is passing. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
ding July 10, in tons, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ... 305 158 7,570 11,722 
Kansas City .. 1,200 820 2,840 4,500 
New York .... 14 8 eee eee 
Baltimore ..... 351 458 
Philadelphia .. 360 480 

ilwaukee .... 2,280 3,044 





Chicago.—The mixed feed market re- 


mains very quiet. Manufacturers say 
that old contracts on dairy feeds are be- 
ing cleaned up, but that new business is 
very slow. Dealers are complaining that 
farmers are not buying feeds, and there- 
fore are not adding to their holdings. 
Poultry feed demand is holding up fairly 
well. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 





showed little change last week. Business 
is generally for immediate shipment, and 
buyers are not building up large stocks. 
Prices remained about steady, although 
there was a slightly stronger feeling on 
account of the condition of millfeeds. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
July 10, at $41 ton, high grade horse 
feed $35.50, and scratch feed $43. 

Memphis.—Movement of mixed feed 
continues in steady volume, but buyers 
are not stocking up. Prices are steady, 
and manufacturers report that the situa- 
tion is healthy. They are buying raw 
materials from hand to mouth, and stocks 
are not accumulating. An expansion of 
dairy interests is causing improved buy- 
ing of feed, and the poultry feed output 
is steadily increasing. 

Nashville—A quiet demand for mixed 
feeds is reported at mills, with no ma- 
terial change in prices. Manufacturers 
look for a prosperous fall business. Quo- 
tations, July 10: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$30@39 ton; dairy feed, $32@44; poultry 
scratch feed, $39@48; poultry mash feed, 
$59@69. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report mixed feeds 
to be in very good demand, particularly 
for this time of the year. Prices show 
a stronger tendency. The outlook for 
the rest of July is considered very good. 
Much of the new business, however, is 
for immediate needs. Quotations, July 9: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30@40 ton; 
dairy feed, $47.50, 24 per cent protein; 
poultry scratch feed, $43.50; poultry 
mash feed, $53. 

Toronto.—There has been no change 
in mixed feeds. Inquiry continues satis- 
factory. Quotations, July 10: oat chop 
$40.25 ton, oat and barley chop $42.25, 
crushed oats $38.25@42.25, feed wheat 
$48.25, cracked corn $38.25@41.25, feed 
corn meal $38.25@40.25, oatmeal feed 
$14, reground oat feed $11, and chick 
feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Montreal.—There is a little improve- 
ment in the demand for mixed feeds, 
due to several days of very dry weather. 
Violent rains have fallen which should 
ameliorate pasturage conditions and re- 
duce the demand for mixed feeds. Prices 
remain firm and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, July 9, car lots, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points: first grade feeds $38@ 
39 ton, second grade $36@36.25, third 
grade $29, chicken feed $69, egg mash 
$63, growing mash $72, first quality 
scratch grains $54, seconds $51. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans—Demand for cottonseed 
products remains dull. As it is between 
the crop season, very little business was 
expected to develop until late July or 
early August. Some second grindings in 
limited quantity are expected in the near 
future. Quotations, July 8: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
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$31.50 ton; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $29; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $34.82; sound, 7 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $32.50; hulls, 
sound quality, bulk, $8. 


Memphis.—Demand has fallen off, and 
slight concessions have been made by 
holders of meal. Stocks are light in this 
territory, but mills in the Southwest are 
said to have considerable on hand and 
fear competition from other feeds. Deal- 
ers quoted 41 per cent at $30.50 ton 
and 43 at $32.50, on July 8. 


Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
has firmed a little, following a drop in 
prices. On July 10, 48 per cent was 
quoted at $37.50 ton, Chicago, and 41 
per cent at $35. Demand continues rather 
quiet. 

Milwaukee——There is no change in 
prices for cottonseed meal. High pro- 
tein feeds are steady, with inquiry slow 
to fair, and trading of small volume. 
The decline in linseed meal has made 
buyers of cottonseed meal somewhat 
wary about taking hold, in the fear that 
the influence will spread. Quotation, 
July 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 
ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is firm with 
a little buying for prompt shipment at 
$36@42.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. There 
is fair inquiry with some sales for Sep- 
tember to December shipment at a slight 
premium over near-by shipment, but of- 
ferings are light. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $52.25@54.25 on July 10. 

London, Eng., June 23.—Cotton cakes 
are steady, with sellers at £5 15s for 
London made cake from Bombay seed, 
but which can be purchased at £5 10s, 
ex-mill. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—There is still a fair move- 
ment in dried buttermilk, but demand is 
not quite so keen, Offerings, however, 
are well cleaned up. Prices quoted, July 
10, were 10@I1Ic lb, less than car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


SCREENINGS 


Kansas City.—Little demand exists for 
screenings. Quotations, July 10, basis 
Kansas City: good to choice, $1.10@1.20 
bu; ordinary to good, 60c@$1; light 
weight, $10@20 ton; elevator dust, $1@5. 

Toronto.—There was a fairly heavy de- 
mand last week for recleaned standard 
screenings. Stocks are none too plenti- 
ful to supply the trade until the new 
crop is on the market. Prices did not 
change and on July 10 were $25@26 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for screenings 
is again light, though there has been no 
perceptible increase in supplies. Prices 
apparently are governed by how badly a 
seller wants to get rid of his holdings. 


Elevator barley chaff sold within the last 
few days at $1.50 ton. Fifteen-pound 
elevator screenings are held at $6 ton; 
22- to 23-lb at $10@11, and buckwheats 
at $15. Flaxseed screenings, or heavy 
seeds, would probably bring $14@15 ton, 
though there is little demand for them. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
oe eg July 10, at $3 ton, Fort William 
asis, 


} FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 12, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
DET WEN 4384 ¢6'eS0's C8 $24.00 $20.50@21.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 21.50@22.00 
DT <exdeecadecs 26.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 25.560@26.50 
OY  >—E eae reaee 40.00 30.00@31.00 
Mixed feed ........... 27.00 23.00@24.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 45.00@46.00 
MEE 560646 66 oho 6-0 0an 32.00 29.00@29.25 
DP csccnascet ee 34.00 29.00@29.50 
Et sew 6 bdo wa 43.50 38.00@40.00 

Duluth— 

My ta86 eevee 60s Seba 25.00 21.50@22.50 
PD cventeensses 27.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed ... 27.00 27.00 @ 28.00 
SUMED Sseuedtoecesds 36.00 31.00@32.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran ..........++0++++ 26.50 22.50@23.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 27.50@28.60 
Gray shorts .... - 32.50 29.50@30.50 
Gime S008 .ccccss csee ae 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 28.00 25.00@26.00 
Bran .......eeeeeeeee+ 27.50 25.00@25.50 
Standard middlings ... 30.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 30.00@30.50 
eT GEN | etnceacecctes 43.00 .....@33.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.50 31.00@31.50 
ep MS awsceecccceds 46.00 44.50@45.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran .....,...... 24.50 20.00@20.50 
DEE Stb60 cad enee seven 24.50 19.00@20.00 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 24.00@24.50 
Gray shorts .......... 31.50 25.50@26.50 
Se SE Endescccicéas 41.50 33.00@33.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 33.50 29.00@30.00 
a eae 31.50 29.00@29.50 
Spring bran .......... 31.00 28.00@28.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 29.00@30.00 
BU WE  nbs64-00.0.060%% 44.00 38.50@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 45.00 35.00@37.00 
Milwaukee— 
WECOP BOMM §. cwccccee 27.00 23.25@23.50 
NN 34-0 eKkS.p440 00% 60406 26.50 23.00@24.00 
Middlings ............ 28.50 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 28.00@29.00 
ME weadees ss eue 41.00 32.00@33.50 
=e 28.50 19.00@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 47.00@48.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 35.50@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed .... 8.00 5.00@ 5.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 29.00 24.50@25.00 

Hominy feed® .......... 45.50 32.560@33.00 

Giutem feeds .... 0.00. 34.80 .....@33.75 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
ED g.v.kc 6.6 4:0 6440 $8.30 $9.10 
DE st 0455900606060 7.00 9.10 
as MOE cesecesecvesee sees 7.60 
Kangas City ....ccccces 8.90 9.70 
DETEWOMNCS 2c ccc csccccs 5.70 6.50 
BOER ecco cscsesevcees oae.e 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. {100 Ibs 











August September 





July 








4 11 18 








Spring Bran (Mi p lic) 





Range of Bran Prices 











October November December 








8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 





Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) —_—_.—_<—<= 


Cece recrececssccscooeee 


January 


























February March April 
6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24}1 














May 
8 15 22 29/5 12 19 














June July 


3 10 17 243 
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Strength in Wheat Is Maintained 


Wheat was strong again last week, the Chicago July future closing on 
July 13 about 6c higher than on the previous Tuesday, while the Minneapolis 
figure was about 9c higher. The advance was attributed largely to the strength 
of cash wheat and disturbing reports of the spring wheat crop in the United 


States. 


In spite of the heavy movement of hard winter wheat, stocks failed 


to accumulate at terminals, and the ease with which this wheat has been ab- 
sorbed has surprised even those who were most bullishly inclined. The Cana- 
dian crop report issued on July 13 caused sharp advances, as it was taken to 
mean that the theory of a large North American crop was exploded. 


Cash wheat was selling at stiff premiums in all the large markets. 


This 


is believed to be due to the excellent sales of flour which have been made in 
the past few weeks. The government crop reports of both the United States 
and Canada were bullish and, in spite of the fact that conditions in Canada 
are privately reported to be generally favorable, the opinion of the majority 
of the trade appears to be on the bull side. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat mar- 
ket was firm and active last week. There 
was a demand for the moderate 
offerings of hard winters, and mill buy- 
ers icked up most everything offered of 
milling quality. ‘Phere were only a few 
cars of red winters offered, and these 
were readily disposed of to mill buyers. 
Receipts, although quite heavy, consisted 
mainly of hard winters shipped from the 
Southwest to mills, and it is said that 90 
to 95 per cent of the wheat coming from 
the Southwest went to mills. Wheat in 
public houses has been practically all 
sold, and it is reported that mills own 
the bulk of it. They are taking this 
wheat out right along. Premiums on 
No. 1 red on July 10 were 2@38c over 
July, No. 2 red 1@2c over, No. 8 red 
July price to le over; No. 1 hard 6@7c 
over, No. 2 hard 5@7c over, No. 3 hard 
2@3',c over; No. 1 dark northern spring 
12@18c over, No. 2 dark northern 10@ 
l5c over, No. 1 northern 10@15c over. 

Winnipeg.—The early advance of val- 
ues last week in this market was checked 
by receipt of crop reports showing gen- 
eral and satisfactory rainfalls over the 
Canadian West. Export buying was of 
good volume. Offerings of the July fu- 
ture have been unexpectedly liberal, and 
buying of both that and the October has 
been heavy. The cash market has seen 
only a moderate amount of trading, busi- 
ness generally being restricted on ac- 
count of light offerings. A fair export 
demand was in evidence last week, but 
the difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
quantities of wheat made business hard 
to transact. Quotation for cash No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William, $1.57% 
bu. 

Minneapolis.—A very tight situation is 
developing in the July option. Since 
June 26, the July option has advanced 
about 20c, while the September has ad- 
vanced only 12c. In the meantime, cash 
premiums evs advanced very material- 
ly. Receipts are very light. It is esti- 
mated that practically 80 per cent of the 
current arrivals are winter wheat, which 
go directly to the mills. Hardly enough 
spring wheat is arriving to establish mar- 
ket prices. 

The nominal trading basis is 10@15c 
bu over July for ordinary No. 1; 12@ 
16c over for 11% per cent protein; 14 
@18c over for 12 per cent; 15@19c over 
for 12% per cent; 17@2le over for 13 
per cent; 19@238c over for 14 per cent, 
and 21@25c over for 15 per cent. As 
yet, there have been no deliveries against 
July contracts here. 

Based on the close, July 18, the mini- 








HEAVY WHEAT USED FOR 
EXPORT 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Exporters 
are applying 62-lb wheat against 
contracts because there is not 
enough light weight grain in the 
1926 southwestern harvest to tone 
down the mixture. This is the re- 
port from several of the leading 
export houses here who are load- 
ing wheat at Gulf ports for July 
shipment. Export contracts usu- 
ally call for 58-lb grain. 











was $1.64%@1.80%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.635%,@1.71%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 13 at $1.73%@1.844%, and No. 1 
northern $1.724,@1.75\4. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 10 
was $1.3612@1.49, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.8342@1.48. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 13 at $1.43@1.53, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.40@1.47. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 10, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 96,402 93,943 92,800 119,423 
Duluth ...... 66,157 105,033 33,126 60,283 
Totals ..... 161,559 198,976 125,926 179,706 


Duluth.—A steady demand from the 
East for durum wheat prevailed last 
week, but only a few small lots were 
sold because supplies here were limited 





and the were such as to make it 
difficult to fill what was wanted. Mills 
were good buyers of top grades and to 
some extent color was as much of an 
item as protein. Mills are almost the 
only buyers of spring wheat and offer- 
ings here are very light. Outside mills 
are bidding much better than buyers 
here. On July 10 the price basis on 
No. 1 dark northern was advanced 2c 
and the high point on No. 2 dark was 
raised 2c. Close, July 10: No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.684,@1.844% bu; No. 2 dark 
northern, $1.644,@1.824%,; No. 3 dark 
northern, $1.584%,@1.764%,; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.664,@1.76%,. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushe 
-———Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
Byes Holiday 
5.. Holiday 
6.... 139 @161% 138% @161% 148% 146% 
7.... 141% @163% 140% @163% 150% 148% 
8.... 140% @162% 139% @162% 149% 147% 
9.... 143 @165 142 @165 152 162 
10... 141% @163% 140% @163% 150% 148% 

Kansas City.—The almost unprecedent- 
ed volume of wheat receipts at south- 
western markets last week were absorbed 
as rapidly as offerings were made, and 
the result was a rather sharp advance 
in premiums, instead of the expected de- 
clines. All classes of trade were buy- 
ers, reflecting the extremely low stocks. 
Local and outside milling interests com- 
peted gree for the new grain, while 
elevators and exporters also took large 
amounts. Prices, as well as premiums, 
advanced substantially. Quotations, July 
10: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.40 bu, 
No. 2 $1.82@1.39%, No. 8 $1.30@1.88, 
No. 4 $1.28@1.87; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.34, No. 2 $1.384,@1.34, No. 3 $1.30@ 
1.33, No. 4 $1.27@1.30. 


Milwaukee.—Under light receipts and 
a good milling and shipping demand, 
with strength in options, cash wheat 
made a net gain of 5@6c last week. 
The greatest advance was in durums, 
spring and winters going higher equally. 
Receipts were 167 cars, against 120 in 
the previous week and 54 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, July 10: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern spring $1.52@1.59, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.44@1.46, No. 1 red 
winter $1.43@1.44, No. 1 durum $1.40@ 
141, 


Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding, 
July 9, for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
$1.38% for shipment by July 20, and 
$1.35 for all July. The price of old 
wheat was approximately $1.40%, July 
9, Toledo rate points. Some advance of- 
ferings of new wheat have already been 
made, and they will probably increase 
greatly this week. 


St. Louis.—Choice, bright soft winter 
wheat in fairly good request. Local and 
near-by mills are in the market, but de- 
mand for the darker types of southwest- 
ern red and soft mixed wheats is limited. 
Garlicky descriptions moved slowly last 








United States—May Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for May, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


° 
| e § $ 

z a &  o-@ ro . 

6 OQ ° 3 i a e © 
» ee ee o £ . 2 ¢ 6g s 
> ' & F . ws Se ae 3 
2 a Z & © § 4 A FA] r—| S 
Zz Dy 5 Zz a re) B a < & 
errr 23 31 186 ees eee “~ 93 ove ees ace 333 
GOPMARY sesvccons 15 eee wks seis 24 abe 39 
Irish Free State .. .. eee eae 480 eas 480 
BORN ‘00 oes c&eee sows 30 188 cee 11 see 330 
BEGIRR swcscecsocves ee owe eee eee 65 owe 65 
Netherlands ...... 15 ees 30 eee 10 71 aren 127 
BWOGOR cccccccesse 24 eae owe ave os TT eee 24 
United Kingdom .. 40 24 eet eee ba 1,846 Te 1,909 
DE écxaetedyss a ade én ave aa aoe 6 6,398 110 3=6,514 
BEE ., -.4044 00 66ers ee eae oe eon 36 ° oe oes 71 107 
Colombia ......... 6, oe eee eee ve 11 1 2 one 14 
SAGA csi sated os ows ome eee 228 198 426 
TOUS wccrcres 147 243 216 11 2,896 206 56,398 181 9,368 


*Less than 500, 


70 
Countries taking less than 5600 bus omitted. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











7 countr in bushels: 
mum prices ee 7S * pees slciaisicntieilia data tiitaanl ice July 1 to a 
points in northern Minnesota for Wheat to— July 8,'26 = July 4,'26 June 26,'26 July 3,'26 July 4, '26 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.55 bu, No. 1 ME thi crck Jk Cade scan she das gees ats 3,040,000 25,585,000 
53: ern: Minnesota United Kingdom i...... 6,00 4, 111,000 13,911,000 41,120,000 
northern $1.53; in south ~ 57. Other Burope .......... 517,000 319,000 557,000 18,063,000 67,719,000 
No. 1 dark $1.59, No. 1 northern $1.57; a Se RR RIG IE i I RS © De 96,000 17,917,000 52,220,000 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark Other countries ........ 1,037,000 354,000 473,000 10,041,000 8,814,000 
$1.55, No. 1 northern $1.53; in central Totals ...... bi di *1,710,000 957,000 1,287,000 62,972,000. 195,468,000 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.44, No. l north-  partey ...........0..3...2". 101,000 166,000 187,000 ~ 26,692,000 21,890,000 
ern $1.41. 8 A eR SENG EE NE 247,000 _ 134,000 _210,000 _ 22,763,000 8,662,000 
dark cash wheat at OBtS cccctcccccccceeseestees 109,000 727,000 153,000 29,733,000 11,454,000 
The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at Rye 2.1522. ): pit et eeererees 6,000. 1,640,000 454,000 .12,745,000 —_ §0,923,000 


Minneapolis for the week ending July 10 


*Including 987,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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NEW HARD WINTER CROP 
THOUGHT BEST IN HISTORY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The new crop of 
hard winter wheat is one of the most 
remarkable in history in many ways, 
chief among which are high acre yields 
and heavy test weights, with probably 
the best all-around quality ever pro- 
duced. Soil preparation and weather 
conditions evidently combined to give the 
crop almost everything that is to be de- 
sired in a bread grain. 

The average test weight of receipts at 
Kansas City so far is 61.5 lbs per bu. 
Some of it has tested over 66 Ibs, which 
is believed to be a record. An extremel 
large proportion is grading No. 1 dar 
hard, and the protein content promises 
to average better than 12.5 per cent. 

In Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas many 
fields are reported to be yielding over 30 
bus an acre, and 50- and 60-bu yields 
are not uncommon. Normally, a 20-bu 
yield is considered good, and the average 
is 15 bus or less. This situation is prin- 
cipally responsible for the increased esti- 
mates of total production for the South- 
west. 

Tests show that the new wheat will 
produce a strong flour of excellent loaf 
volume, with an ash lower than last 
year’s crop, and with good color and 
texture. It is, apparently, one of the 
best crops ever raised in this section 
from a milling and baking standpoint. 








week even at liberal discounts from 
—e grades, and there was little de- 
mand for old wheat, although only a few 
cars were offered. Spot or quick ship- 
ment hard wheat was scarce. Demand 
was fair. Receipts last week were 190 
cars, against 222 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, July 10: No. 1 red $1.42@ 
143 bu, No. 2 red $1.40@1.42, No. 3 
red $1.36@1.40; No. 1 hard, $1.41. 


Indianapolis.—Cash wheat in car lots 
is unchanged to slightly higher. On 
July 10 No. 2 red sold at $1.82@1.35 
bu, No. 2 hard $1.30@1.33. Indianap- 
olis mills, however, advanced their price 
for No. 2 wheat, in wagon lots, to $1.26. 


Buffalo—Demand for wheat was ex- 
ceptionally slack last week. The usual 
week end dullness was furthered by buy- 
ers who were awaiting the government 
report. 


New York.—The wheat market was 
strong, every day showing advances last 
week. Weather conditions in the North- 
west were a decided influence and export 
sales, especially of new hard winter 
wheat, were large. Quotations, July 9: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.57 bu; No. 
1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.85; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.57; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b. 
export, $1.72%; No. 2 mixed durum 
f.o.b., export, $1.54. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 1 
was 4c higher than the previous Satur 
day, with demand improving and stocks 
mostly Canadian in bond for export and 
showing a decrease of 18,000 bus. Clos. 
ing price, July 10: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.41; sales of new south- 
ern by sample for the week, 57,026 bus 
at $1.05@1.41, according to quality and 
condition; closing prices of new souther! 
on grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky. 
$1.40%, No. 3 $1.8714, No. 4 $1.34Y, 
No. 5 $1.3114%4. Of the 268,396 bus whea! 
received for the week ending July 10 
206,607 went to export elevators. Ex 
ports included 20,000 bus domestic an« 
238,675 Canadian. Receipts of Canadiai 
wheat last week were 204,059 bus; stock, 
709,714, 


Philadelphia.—There is no trading in 
wheat. 


Seattle——Arrivals of new wheat at sea 
board were light last week, as the har- 
vest has only just become general. Ther 
was European demand for wheat, but 
exporters could not fill their require- 
ments. The Orient was in the market 
for wheat, but refused to buy at th: 
coast basis. Quotations, to arrive, 
sacked, coast, July 9: soft and western 
white, $1.41 bu; hard winter and wester: 
red, $1.89; northern spring, $1.40; Biz 
Bend dark northern spring, $1.41; fu- 
tures, basis soft white, bulk, coast: July, 
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$1.35%; September, $1.33%; December, 
$1.36. 

Portland.—Offerings of new wheat 
were not large and everything available 
found a ready demand last week. There 
was less call for quick delivery and no 
premiums were quoted on old wheat. A 
good selling movement by farmers is 
anticipated as soon as the harvest is 
completed. Closing bids on July wheat 
at the Merchants’ Exchange were: Big 
Bend blue-stem $1.42, soft white $1.41, 
western white $1.40%, hard white and 
Federation $1.40, hard winter, northern 
spring, and western red $1.37. 


Great Falls—The wheat market was 
fairly active last week, with good quality 
offerings in firm demand. Quotations, 
July 10: old crop No. 1 dark northern 
spring, $1.51 bu, delivered Great Falls. 


Toronto.—Demand for western spring 
heat from eastern mills is light. Prices 
dvanced 3%,c bu last week and on July 
) No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.64 
u, track, Bay ports; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. There is little On- 
tario winter wheat offered as deliveries 
have dried up. Exporters are out of 
the market. Prices are practically un- 
changed. Quotations on July 10 were 
$1.28@1.82 bu, in car lots, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points; wagon lots at mill doors, 
$1.20@1.25. 
London, Eng., June 23.—Wheat traders 
report only a very moderate business 
passing from day to day. Demand is 
principally for afloat and near-by par- 
cels. No. 1 northern Manitoba for June 
shipment is offered at 58s 6d, and July 
shipment at 58s 3d. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba (tough) on passage is quoted 
it 55s 4%ed, but standard No. 2 for July 
shipment is held at 57s, and for July- 
\ugust at 56s 9d. No. 2 hard winters for 
uly are quoted at 52s, but for August 
hipment 51s would be accepted. No. 2 
mixed durum is offered for June ship- 
ment at 58s 3d. Australian afloat is held 
for 59s, while for July shipment 58s 3d 
asked.. Choice white Karachi for June 
shipment is offered at 57s 3d. 
Liverpool, Eng., June 23.—The contin- 
ued demand for near-by wheat kept the 
market steady for several days, but trad- 
ing has become quiet. Prices have eased 
little on good reports of the early har- 
est in America, and favorable news of 
he Canadian crop. Heavy shipments are 
reported, and although the Continent con- 
‘inues to take a large proportion of the 
hipments, there is a fair quantity avail- 
ble for British and Irish buyers, con- 
isting partly of direct shipments and 
partly of shipments to ports of call for 
rders. For Australian’ wheat near at 
hand, 61s@61s 6d is paid, and 60s for ar- 
rived Indian, while quotations for No. 1 
Manitoba cargoes and parcels are 59s@ 
0s 9d. American winter wheat is well 
below the top prices of the week. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was much higher 
last week, and demand was good. Mills 
have been operating their rye units 
steadily, and are in the market for sup- 
plies. A big cargo of rye was loaded 
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on July 8 for shipment to the East. On 
July 10, No. 2 was quoted at 991,c@$l 
bu. Cash oats were also firmer, due 
mainly to extremely light offerings. De- 
mand was fair. No. 2 white was 

July 10, at 40% @4lc bu, No. 3 white 
401, @40%,c. 

Minneapolis——Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending July 
10, and the closing prices on July 12, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 36%@ 
38%c, 37@38%2c; No. 2 rye, 945%.@99%ec, 
96% @98%,c; barley, 56@68c, 58@68c. 

Duluth—Demand for rye for export 
shipment has improved materially and 
several lots were worked last week. 
Most of it went to Montreal by direct 
boat shipment. There are good pros- 
pects of more being worked this week. 
Cash offerings are light and the basis 
of trading is le over Duluth July price. 
Little interest is shown in oats. No. 3 
white, spot and to arrive, was quoted, 
July 10, at 37c, and the cash trading 
basis was 24%4c under Chicago September 
price. Barley is dull. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grain prices are 
higher under light offerings and a good 
demand, with futures firm. Cash rye is 
up 6@7c, Wisconsin being scarce and 
wanted. Receipts last week were 9 cars 
against 10 in the previous week and 3 
a year ago. Cash oats is advanced 2@ 
8c, and barley is 3c higher. Closing 
quotations, July 10: No. 2 rye, 994@ 
99%,c; No. 3 white oats, 393,@40%c; 
malting barley, 65@75c. 


Buffalo.—There is a greater demand 
for oats, the turn being unexpected after 
a prolonged dullness. An advance in 
asking prices has been made. Quota- 
tions, July 10: No. 2 white 46%c bu, 
No. 3 white 45%c. Barley is quiet. 


Holders are not urging the sale of their 
stocks. Track arrivals of rye were 
light last week and none of these came 
to the market. 
Baltimore——Oats prices, July 10: No. 
2 white, domestic, 49c, nominal; No. 3 
white, domestic, 48c, nominal. 


Boston.—There is a quiet but steady 
market for oats with fancy 40-42 Ibs, 
all-rail, quoted, on July 10, at 55@56c 
bu; fancy 38-40 Ibs 54@55c, regular 38- 
40 lbs 58@54c, regular 36-38 Ibs 52@ 
53c, and regular 34-36 Ibs 51@52c. Lake- 
and-rail 38-40 Ibs were quoted at 52@ 
53c and regular 36-38 Ibs 51@52c. 


Philadetphia.—Offerings of oats are 
light and the market rules firm and 2c 
higher, but demand is only moderate. 
Quotations, July 10: No. 2 white, 50@ 
51%c bu; No. 3 white, 49@50%,c. 

Indianapolis—Oats are Ic bu higher. 
Quotations, July 10: No. 2 white 364,@ 
871,c, No. 3 white 36@37%\c. 


Nashville-——Oats trade is seasonable, 
with the local crop being used in South. 
Some new oats is being purchased in 
Illinois. Quotations, July 10: No. 2 
white 48c bu, No. 3 white 47%4c. 


Toronto.—Demand for coarse grains is 
slower, but there is still a fair move- 
ment in this market. American corn 
advanced 3c bu and western oats about 
1¥%c last week. Quotations, July 10: 
Ontario oats 42@44c bu, in car lots, 
f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 62@64c; rye, 78@8Ic; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 86c, deliv- 
ered Toronto; No. 8 Canadian western 
oats, 481,¢, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 
46%,c; sample grades, 43@4é6c. 


Winnipeg.—In the futures market de- 
mand for coarse grains is fairly good, 








Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 10, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .1,004 1,239 426 788 2,913 4,390 
Kansas City..5,225 2,160 864 583 984 1,645 


New York ...1,532 1,933 1,034 1,4841,032 737 
Boston ...... 1 -- 3239 15 61 48 
Baltimore ... 268 390 259 -» 755 3,941 
Philadelphig . 86 89 43 344 834 665 
Milwaukee ... 286 76 13 35 -. es 
Dul.-Superior. 718 379 926 1,067 1,285 5,348 
POGOe ccvivcse 42 154 41 17 oe ee 
*Buffalo ..... 1,074 2,497 866 .. 8,503 5,777 
tNashville ... 5 1 28 6 34 35 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing July 1. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 10, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 25 19 27 523,322 444 
Kansas City .. 2 ee 11 es 13 10 
New York .... 280 296 64 380 122 103 
Boston ....... 4 ez -- 389 2 3 
Baltimore .... 6 33 oo 34 35 «4146 
Philadelphia. . “~ as se 15 4 7 
Milwaukee ... 13 4 12 6 os os 
Dul.-Superior.. 95 61 764 9403,288 261 


*Buffalo ..... 220 518 165 +» 419 734 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 75 283 413 793 14,511 13,341 
Kansas City 25 91 43 34 645 604 
New York.. 560 315 161 182 597 800 
WesteR 2.00 16 142 20 241 14 48 
Baltimore .. 51 22 se ws 90 111 
Philadelphia 16 50 25 128 192 171 
Milwaukee... 166 178 46 38 ee es 
D.-Superior. 122 314 3781,333 9,285 3,468 
Toledo ..... 507 631 286 241 ee os 
*Buffalo ... 834 1,070 es 2° -. 8,416 
tNashville.. 66 180 20 282 130 222 

*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing July 1. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 10, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 59 145 84 153 1,948 87 
Kansas City.. .. 10 ee 5 81 81 
New York .... 539 331 601 449 74 244 
Boston ....... oe 36 ee ee 14 108 
Baltimore .... .. 28 ee ee 3 81 
Philadelphia . 1 48 es 74 3 50 
Milwaukee ... 121 185 21 36 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 75 325 150 361 267 393 
*Buffalo ..... 540 486 173 +» 802 471 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 
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particularly as regards rye and flaxseed. 
Oats and barley have closely followed 
the wheat market and trading is quiet. 
The cash market was featureless and 
only a small business was done in oats, 
barley and rye last week. Quotations, 
July 10: cash No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 48% c bu; barley, 62%%c; rye, 98\4c. 


Gorn “2+ PRODUCTS | 


The Chicago July corn future closed 
nearly 6c higher on July 13 than on the 
previous Tuesday, although the govern- 
ment crop report on the condition of 
corn in the United States as of July 1 
was construed as affording more possi- 
bility for improvement in the crop than 
that for any other grain. It was held, 
however, that the backwardness of the 
crop was dangerous and that it was un- 
likely that the yield could approach that 
of last year. Much of the advance was 
believed to have been in sympathy with 
the increased prices of other grains. 


Business in corn products continues 
dull, consumers are only taking their im- 
mediate requirements and, while stocks 
in jobbers’ hands are known to be small, 
mills are unable to effect sales in any 
quantity, as distributors are afraid to be 
caught with excessive stocks. Some 
manufacturers look for an improvement 
in buying soon if the strength of corn is 
maintained. 


New Orleans.—There was a fair de- 
mand for corn in New Orleans and in 
this trading area last week. Inquiries 
were improved, and considerable export 
business was done with Latin America. 
The total corn movement through this 
port during the week was 14,588 bus. 
Quotations, July 8: No. 2 yellow $1 bu, 
No. 3 99c; No. 2 white $1, No. 3 99c; 
yellow chops, $1.84 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $1.53; standard meal $2.15 in 98's, 
and cream meal $2.25. 





Memphis.—The movement of corn meal 
to the interior is moderate, but jobbers 
have bought few cars to maintain their 
stocks, as firmness in corn has brought 
a stiffening in prices. Two or three cars 
of cream sold early last week at $3.75 
bbl, but mills are asking $3.80@4.10. 
Jobbers have little fear of an advance, 
and are not buying much, as consumers 
are taking only immediate requirements. 
Corn receipts are small, but sufficient for 
the limited demand. Quotations, July 9: 
82c bu for No. 8 white, and 8lc for No. 
8 yellow. 


Kansas City—Quotations, July 10: 
white corn, No. 2 746@77c bu, No. 8 741% 
@i5¥ec, No. 4 72@73%2c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 78@79c, No. 8 76@77¥ec, No. 4 
74@75¥ec; mixed corn, No. 2 75@7é6c, 
No. 3 734%2@74c, No. 4 71@71%c; cream 
meal, $3.85 bbl, cotton 24's; corn bran, 
$24 ton; hominy feed, $24. 


Nashville——Corn was fairly active last 
week, with the market firm. Quotations, 
July 10: No. 2 white 90c bu, No. 3 white 
89c; No. 2 yellow 88%c, No. 3 yellow 
87%2c. Demand is routine for corn meal. 
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Quotations, July 10: bolted, in paper 
bags, 95c@$1 bu; bulk, 90@95c. 

St, Louis —There was practically noth- 
ing of an independent nature affecting 
the corn market and the action of wheat 
and pit conditions governed the price 
trend last week. The corn belt in Mis- 
souri and Illinois was benefited by sev- 
eral good rains, which, with the hot 
weather, are expected to bring reports 
of better crop conditions. Receipts last 
week were 260 cars, against 272 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, July 10: No. 
2 corn T5¢c bu, No. 8 corn 74c; No. 2 
yellow 76c, No. 3 yellow 74@75c, No. 4 
yellow 74, No. 6 yellow 69c; No. 2 
white 77¢, No. 3 white 74c, No. 6 white 
68e. 

Chicago.—There is not much activity 
in corn products. A little spot business 
in small lots out of warehouse is being 
done, but car lot sales are scarce. Corn 
flour was quoted, July 10, at $2 per 100 
lbs, corn meal $1,95@2, cream meal $1.95 
@2, hominy $1.95@2. The local cash 
corn market was fairly active, and early 
last week there were some rather heavy 
shipments. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
15%,¢ bu, No. 6 mixed 6542c; No. 2 yel- 
low 16Y4,@716%c, No. 3 yellow 74@ 
15¥4.c, No. 4 yellow T8@T3%4c, No. 5 
yellow 71@72c, No. 6 yellow 67@69c; 
No. 1 white 76%c, No. 2 white 764@ 
16%c, No. 3 white 754,@7542c, No. 4 
white 724,@78c, No. 5 white 69c. 

Milwaukee.—An advance of 3@4c was 
registered In cash corn prices last week, 
offerings being light. Millers are in the 
market for choice and there is a fair 
shipping demand. Futures are higher 
and the advance is fully reflected into 
sample values, Receipts last week were 
36 cars, against 43 in the previous week 
and 50 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
July 10: No. 2 yellow, 76%,@76%c bu; 


No. 2 white, 75'42,@76c; No. 3 mixed, 
THA2@T5Y2e. 
Minneapolis.-A_ good shipping de- 


mand is reported for corn, Sales have 
been made within the last week to North 
and South Dakota, Montana and Wis- 
consin, Some inquiry is also reported 
from the Pacific Coast. Receipts are 
fair, but prices are strong. No. 2 yellow 
has advanced to the Chicago September 
option level; No, 3 yellow, Ic under ; 
No. 4 yellow 3c under, and No. 5 yellow 
Se under. Mixed corn is held at 2e bu 
under the yellow basis. 

The range of No, 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 10 
was 72@76c; the closing price on July 
12 was 754%24@17c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on July 13 at $5@ 
$5.10 and yellow at $4.90@5 per 200 Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn is 8c higher than a 
week ago, with offerings light and de- 
mand good. Receipts included 18,318 
bus by rail and 3,291 by boat last week. 
Sales aggregated about 40,000 bus of the 
various grades at prices ranging from 
75c to 84c, Closing prices, July 10: No. 
2 spot 82c, No. 8 spot 80c; domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, 86c, or 8c up from last 
week. Corn meal is firmer but inactive 
at $2@2.15 per 100 lbs, on July 10, for 
standard stock. 

Buffalo——Demand for corn is limited. 
Offerings are not pressing and there is 
either no response from country points 
or the claim is made that they have noth- 
ing to sell, Cracked corn and corn meal 
are slow. There is a good demand for 
hominy with offerings light and quota- 
tions firm and higher. Quotations, July 
10: table corn meal, $2.25 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked; cracked corn, $35.50 ton; corn 
meal feed, $35; hominy, white $29.50, 
yellow $30. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market rules 
firm and 8c higher under small supplies, 
‘but there is little trading. Quotations, 
July 10: car lots for export, No. 2 80c 
bid, No. 8 78@78¥%c, No. 4 T5@7T6c. 
Demand for corn goods is only moderate, 
but offerings are light and the market 
rules firm in sympathy with the upward 
movement of raw material. Quotations, 
July 10, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.35 
@2.55; white cream meal, fancy, $2.35@ 
2.55; pearl hominy and grits, $2.85@2.55. 

Boston.—Corn is firm and in better de- 
mand. On ye | 10, No. 2 yellow for 
shipment all-rai 
bu, No. 8 yellow 91@98c. For lake and 
rail shipment, No. 2 yellow was quoted 





was quoted at 98@95c 


at 92@94c, No. 3 yellow 90@92e. Hom- 
iny feed was higher with fair demand at 
$32.50 ton, in sacks. Gluten feed was 
slow but firm at $40.90, in 100-Ib sacks. 
Granulated yellow corn meal was in good 
demand and held steady at $2.25, bolted 
yellow $2.20, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.85,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
Indianapolis—Corn is strong and 
higher. Quotations, July 10: No. 2 white 
corn, 7142@7242c; No. 2 yellow, 6942@ 
70'72¢; No. 2 mixed, 66@69c. 
Montreal.—American No.3 yellow corn 
was quoted on July 8 at 83c bu, ex-store, 
and Argentine corn 2c bu more. De- 
mand is fairly good from country points. 
Granulated corn meal was $2.65 per 98- 
Ib bag. Small quantities of white corn 
flour are selling at $3@3.05 per 98 lbs. 
Liverpool, Eng., June 23.—There was 
a sharp upward movement in parcels of 
Plate corn last week. Resellers in this 
country have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, and values have risen sharply to 
buyers’ level. There was more inquiry by 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
for cargoes and steamers, and a parcel, 
June bill of lading, sold early last week 
at 29s.. Cargoes on several steamers 
lately sailed have been sold at 29s 9d@ 
30s 9d. Arrivals in this country continue 
small, but heavier receipts are expected 
shortly, American markets have lately 
displayed a much easier tone. The home 
demand appears to be satisfactory, but 
the visible supply has increased consid- 
erably, 
Corn—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending July 10, in bushels 
(0900's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 116 143 100 118 401 230 
Kansas City .. 136 106 160 3012,973 1,575 


New York.... 75 6 61 oe 78 43 


Boston ....... ° 1 o° oe 1 1 
Baltimore .... 22 13 15 ° 129 67 
Philadelphia... 3 4 5 9 139 79 
Milwaukee ... 47 74 33 «103 pe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 1 ee 24 9 

POROEe secs . 26 18 29 29 ee i 
*Buffalo ..... 202 o* .- 8,317 1,346 


/ 108 82 132 77 26 | 98 
lake only. Shipments by 
tFigures for 10 days end- 


tNashville 


*Receipts by 
lake and canal. 
ing July 1. 
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Combined with a better demand for oil 
and meal than has been experienced for 
some time, the government crop report 
on the condition of flaxseed as of July 1 
indicating a crop of less than 20,000,000 
bus caused flaxseed futures to soar last 
week. The Minneapolis July future 
closed on July 13 at $2.41 bu, compared 
with $2.30% on the previous ‘Tuesday. 
Crushers appear to be of the opinion that 
prices are unlikely to go much lower, al- 
though the North American crop is re- 
ported by many to be in fair condition. 
It is pointed out that domestic require- 
ments are about 45,000,000 bus in the 
United States and with a crop prospect 
of less than half that and a large pro- 
portion of the Argentine surplus already 
shipped, the outlook is construed by 
them as bullish, The Canadian crop re- 
port also estimated the production of 
flaxseed in that country below that of 
1925. 

Crushers say that the demand for meal 
is better than for some time and that 
inquiry for cake for export is good with 
some sales being made. Sales of meal 
and oil in the United States are said to 
care for present stocks and output. 


Duluth.—Reports indicate a good crop 
outlook for the Northwest but flax was 
strong last week, making gains of 5c 
for July and 5¢ for September futures. 
The advance seemed to be in sympathy 
with grains. Crushers were fairly good 
buyers on one or two days, but did not 
press the market to any extent. Cash 
offerings were light and were divided 
between crushers and elevator interests. 

Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
has continued quite active for the past 
week, Crushers report that business was 
better on July 12 and 18 than for some 
time. Prices are 50c to $1 higher than 





we 





a week ago. Linseed meal at Minneapo- 
lis is quoted at $46.50 ton, at Chicago 
$47, at Toledo $48, and at Buffalo $45. 

‘ Export inquiry for linseed cake con- 
tinues. heavy, with some sales reported 
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and business generally improved. Cake 
is quoted at $40.25@40.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York, this figure being slightly advanced 
over the price of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 








July 6...$2.38% 2.32% 2.32% 2.20% 2.34% 
July 7... 2.36% 2.35% 2.35 2.33 2.37 
July &8.., 2.34 2.22% 2.34% 2.32% 2.35% 
July 9%... 2.36% 2.36% 2.36% 2.34% 2.38 
July 10... 2.36% 2.36% 2.36% 2.34% 2.32 


July 12... 2.37 2.36% 2.37% 2.35% 2.38% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
July 10, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
10,034 13,925 2,690 3,525 
9,402 16,417 14,968 


Totals ...... 19,436 30,342 10,667 18,493 

Milwaukee—To stimulate buying in- 
terest in linseed meal, resellers marked 
down prices $1 ton last week. Crushers 
are inclined to follow the decline, in 
view of the slightly increased production 
in the West, and the fact that high 
protein feeds as a whole are just about 
steady, with inquiry slow to fair. Some 
business has been worked at the decline 
and the tendency again is upward. Quo- 
tation, July 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, }447@ 
48 ton. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the linseed meal market. Demand is 
very quiet, and prices are steady to 
slightly lower. Linseed meal was quoted, 
July 10, at $47@47.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—There is light local demand for 
linseed meal with the market steady and 
higher. Buffalo shippers, on July 10, 
quoted 32 per cent meal at $48.70 ton 
for prompt shipment, last half of July 
$49.20, and August shipment $49.70,— 
in 100-lb sacks. They quoted 34 per 
cent meal at $51.20 for prompt ship- 
ment. Local stocks are light. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in fair 
demand last week, although the bulk of 
the sales were in small lots. Prices were 
considerably higher. Quotation, July 10, 
$50.20 ton. ° 

Toronto.—A steady demand exists for 
linseed meal and a fair business is being 
done. Prices did not change’ last week. 
Quotation, July 10, $54.25@56.25 ton, in 
car lots, delivered Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—A moderately good vol- 
ume of business in linseed cake and 
meal is reported by local mills. Since 
pasturage became abundant in the west- 
ern provinces, sales of manufactured 
feeds have shown a decrease. Quota- 
tions, July 10: cake, in bags, $42 ton, and 
meal $44, There has been considerable 
improvement in demand for flaxseed fu- 
tures, but the cash market is without 
any particular feature. Quotation, July 
10, $2.01 bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 23.— There is 
more inquiry for imported linseed cakes, 
and prices continue firm. Offers of 
American are restricted, £10 10s ton be- 
ing asked for July shipment and £10 12s 
6d for August. River Plate, June-July 
shipment, is quoted at £10 17s 6d, and 
Bombay, July-August, at £10 7s 6d, c.i.f. 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 10, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


7,977 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 44 69 4 15 461 235 
New York..... 299 ee ° 


Dul.-Superior. 98 172 46 90 844 345 
*Buffalo ...... ve 58 aw sie ee - 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal, 


a 





London, Eng., June 23.—Rolled oats 
and oatmeal were particularly quiet last 
week. One important trader is reported 
to have sold only 20 bags during the past 
10 days. London millers have reduced 
their prices to £16 ton, ex-mill, less a 
slight discount for cash in seven days. 
Shippers’ prices are fluctuating within 
narrow limits, with shippers asking 37s 
3d for rolled oats and 36s 8d for oatmeal. 
No business is reported. 

Belfast, Ireland, June 21.—Oatmeal -is 
firm and prices are no cheaper forward 
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than a week ago, while spot is higher. 
Some little lots have been cleared out of 
store, and there has been a much better 
demand for pinhead meal especially, 
which is dear, owing to its scarcity. Im- 
porters have been able to obtain 37s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., on spot for medium and as 
high as 38s for pinhead in Belfast and 
in Dublin, plus the duty. Bids of 36s, 
c.i.f., Belfast, have been refused for me- 
dium meal, prompt seaboard. Mills ask 
37s 6d for both medium meal and rolled 
oats. Buyers have held out of the market 
so long and have bought in such small 
quantities that it almost looks as if there 
is going to be a scarcity. 

Toronto.—There was a better inquiry 
for rolled oats and oatmeal in the do- 
mestic market last week and slightly im- 
proved business is reported. Mills have 
been running lightly and there is keen 
competition. Prices have not changed in 
some weeks. Quotations, July 10: rolled 
oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off 
to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


W innipeg.—tThere is no feature in oat- 
meal. Millers report a summer trade of 
normal proportions comprised of a fairly 
steady export call and small domestic 
demand. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, July 10: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal_—Prices are firm and un- 
changed, but the demand is only fair for 
both bulk and package rolled oats. Quo- 
tation, July 9: $3 per 90-lb jute bag, 
less 1 per cent cash discount. Oatmeal 
is also in only fair demand. Quotation, 
July 9: $3.30 per 98-lb jute bag, less 1 
per cent cash discount. 


New Orleans.—Demand for rolled oats 
is at a low ebb, with only occasional 
sales. Shipments through this port were 
only 420 cases last week. Prices, July 
8, $2.42 for export and $2.67%2 to the 
domestic trade, in 90-lb bags. 


Boston.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal with the market unchanged. 
Quotations, July 10: rolled $2.75, cut and 
ground $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia—Demand is only moder- 
ate, but values generally are steadily 
maintained under small supplies. Quota- 
tions, July 10, $2.90@3.10 per 90-lb sack 
ior ground. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 13 at $2.37% per 90 lbs. 





May Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 


May, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Bran Other 


and Screen- mill- 


To— middlings ings feed 
United Kingdom ...... eee ee 16 
CE Sept soevevseds one 237 35 
Ce SEO Seer eseceae 24 Tr 1 
TR deers sense ves 92 «te 38 
CONE 60.9'0%.5-0'6 00 0:565:0%0 231 ewe 522 
Other West Indies..... 24 ons 28 
Other countries ...... 6 eee 13 

ere 377 237 653 
Totals—April ......... 199 3,846 539 

DE GHG esskc0seaae 392 69 1,375 

nee ee 152 28 1,087 

pO Ee 278 198 784 

DOCGMAUOP ccccccvcce 160 68 1,603 

oe ee ee 222 280 947 

SOG Gad o¥ccovesas 120 509 1,370 

CO Seer ee 237 793 909 

Pree ree 228 108 447 

OU Seccootacesctes 207 ee 584 

PEE Sis + ve vcbovveces 208 289 929 

Sree ee ee 228 919 1,583 

r-—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 

Bulgaria ..... oda 852 ose ee 


Denmark and 





Faroe Islds. 3,853 a>. 
Germany : 1,088 eas 452 ée% 
Irish F, State. vale 169 er 56 
Netherlands .. ‘ 13,184 112 ‘60 
Norway ..... ese 162 rT 
U. Kingdom. . 1,148 726 532 
Canada ...... —_ oe 189 25 
Mexico ...... 60 F re ary 
West Indies... owe kao 22 2 
Newfoundland Kaa re ‘sire 25 
Oth. countries — vind 25 2 

Potais ..... 5,001 15,353 1,687 642 

Totals— 

PS eee 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
|. Se 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 
February 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 35,593 15,616 154 
December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September ... 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
Awe ....5.. 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
WE 6.40 cc 05 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
eer 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
Pere 13,684 24,991 149 624 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 


na 











Canadian and United States Crop Reports Are Bullish 
Although it was expected that the United States crop report would be 
somewhat bullish, the review of the conditions in Canada as of July 1, issued 
by the Canadian government, came as a surprise to the trade, as was evidenced 


by a sensational advance in wheat on the publication of the report. 


Private 


accounts of crop conditions in Canada all speak of favorable growing weather 
and, although it was known that conditions were backward in the eastern 
territory, it was thought that wheat had been making good progress in the 


prairie provinces. 


Wheat arrivals in the southwestern states confirm the opinion that the 
hard winter wheat crop is likely to be larger than anticipated and that it is 


of excellent weight and quality. 


Rain has fallen in the Northwest, but it is 


believed that the moisture came too late to be of much benefit to the crop. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES CROP 
FORECAST AS OF JULY 1 


The composite condition of all crops 

1 July 1 was 64 per cent below the 

verage July condition during the past 

) years, according to an announcement 
nade by the United States Department 

f Agriculture in its forecast made pub- 
ic on July 10. The forecast included: 
vinter wheat, 567,762,000 bus; spring 

heat, 199,595,000; corn, 2,660,780,000; 

its, 1,334,260,000. 

The chief reason for the unfavorable 

utlook was deficient rainfall in portions 

f the north central and eastern states, 

.e report stated. The corn crop was 
described as “generally uneven and back- 
ward.” 

A severe drouth in South Dakota in 
the heavy spring wheat producing coun- 
ties has brought a marked decline in the 
crop there, according to the report, con- 
ditions dropping from 64 per cent on 
June 1 to 35 per cent a month later. 

“There is still time for substantial im- 
provement,” the report said, “but, con- 
sidering all crops, there is now little 
chanee that yields per acre will equal 
those usually secured.” 


Kansas Has Fifth Largest Crop 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 13.—(Special 
l'elegram)—Kansas has a wheat crop of 
over 140,000,000 bus, according to the 
official July report of the state board 
of agriculture, and there is a chance that 
it may go even higher, as actual thresh- 
ing returns in southwestern Kansas are 
in some cases showing twice the yields 
predicted. However, there was an aban- 
donment of 368,000 acres in June, mak- 
ing a total of 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 bus 
lost. Most of this occurred in north cen- 
tral Kansas, where several counties will 
produce only enough to seed the probable 
icreage to be sown next fall. 

The prediction for 140,515,000 bus is 
7,343,000 bus more than was forecast last 
inonth and is the fifth largest crop in the 
state’s history. The preliminary esti- 
mate places the average yield per acre 
at 18.6 bus. The acreage standing for 
harvest is estimated at 10,310,000 acres. 
This year’s crop, even at 140,000,000 bus, 
is almost double the harvest of 1925. 

“In addition to good yields in the 
heart of the wheat belt,” the report says, 
“this year’s crop is very high in protein 
content and milling quality.” 

Harvey E,. Yanris. 


Tennessee Yield Good 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Threshing of wheat 
was in progress in Tennessee last week, 
with seattered showers causing some in- 
terference. The yield is reported large 
and the quality excellent, most of the 
grain running 59 to 60 lbs per bu. In 
Maury County farmers report yields of 
40 to 60 bus per acre. The new wheat 
movement has begun, a number of cars 
arriving at Nashville last week. Wheat 
cutting has been about completed in 
Kentucky. 


Rains Increase Crop Estimate 

Great Fatts, Mont.—Recent general 
rains have provided conditions very fa- 
verable for the growing wheat crop. 
Private estimates indicate a crop of 60,- 
000,000 bus for the state, compared with 
a government forecast of about 43,000,- 
000, 


FAVORABLE WEATHER NOW 
PREVAILING IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Favorable weath- 
er conditions prevailed throughout the 
Northwest last week. Many stations re- 
ported good rains but, unfortunately, the 
season is too far advanced for the rain- 
fall to do much good. Wheat generally 
is heading out very short. Southeastern 
North Dakota and northeastern South 
Dakota seem to be the hardest hit, al- 
though many communities report the 
stand as unusually thin. It is difficult to 
summarize the situation. The following 
excerpts from reports by millers, dated 
July 10-12, briefly tell the story: 


MINNESOTA 


Lindstrom: Condition fair; straw 
short; more moisture needed; yield 20-25 
bus. 

Cambridge: Condition good; yield 12- 
15 bus. 

Fergus Falls: Stand thin but wheat 
- good condition; prospective yield 10 

us. 

Erskine: Condition 90 per cent; yield 
15-17 bus. 

Wabasha: Conditions good in Waba- 
sha County; yield should be above av- 
erage. 

North Branch: 
bus acre. 

Mankato: Crop prospect very good; 
harvesting in two or three weeks. 


Have promise of 12 


Norwood: All grain looks good; 
wheat should yield 22 bus. 
Faribault: Condition 65 per cent; 


heads not filling well; average yield not 
over 10 bus. 

Wells: Wheat condition good, but 
straw short and heads small; yield 12 
bus. 

Osakis: 
5-8 bus. 

Graceville: Wheat 70 per cent normal; 
some too short to harvest. 

Thief River Falls: Wheat better than 
last year but acreage smaller. 

Appleton: Recent rains benefited crops 
and fair yields expected. 

Montevideo: Wheat should yield 10 
bus of fair quality. 

Plato: Ideal weather for filling; wheat 
looks good but stand thin. 

Rochester: Wheat should average 12 
bus. 

Blooming Prairie: 
stand heavy. 

Belgrade: Drouth and green bugs 
hurt wheat; yield nothing to 10 bus. 

Fairfax: Corn and rye good; wheat 
fair; oats thin and spotted. 

Glencoe: Very spotted; average 7 bus. 

St. Cloud: Recent rains improved con- 
ditions; looks like 75 per cent normal 
crop; cutting rye next week. 

Lake City: Crop prospects as good as 
they ever were in this vicinity. Early 
sown wheat will be cut last of month. 

Montgomery: Wheat crop spotted; too 
early for definite information. 

Stockton: Crop prospect excellent; 
heavy yield; cutting winter wheat—25-35 
bus; spring wheat stand good; plenty of 
moisture. 

Janesville: Condition good. Winter 
wheat should yield 30-35 bus and spring 
20-25. 


Wheat heading short; yield 


Wheat excellent; 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Harvey: With rain within few days, 
wheat should go 10 bus. 

Valley City: Good rains saved wheat 


from heat — No rust. Wheat 
stand very irregular, but estimate yield 
at 7 bus. 

Grand Forks: Crop in this section 
looks good. Average crop; on Minnesota 
side yield should be 20 bus. 

Bismarck: Practically no crop at all. 

Cavalier: Condition very favorable. 
With continued good weather, wheat 
should yield 15 bus. 

Hebron: No moisture and wheat will 
probably not go over 4-5 bus. 

Crosby: Condition very good; plenty 
rain; clean fields should yield 12-25 bus. 

Rugby: Wheat will average 10 bus; 
rye 6. Plenty moisture. With good 
weather, crop may do better. 

Grafton: Growing wheat looks very 
fine. Expect crop of good quality and 
perhaps more bus than average. Expect 
to get new wheat by third week August. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Redfield: This county will not return 
seed. Part of a few fields will be cut; 
others that might yield 2-3 bus choked 
with weeds. 

Yankton: 
third normal. 

Groton: Wheat very poor. Yield noth- 
ing to 5-6 bus; some fields possibly more. 

Wessington Springs: Rains came too 
late; wheat 3-5 bus; too short to cut 
except with a mower. 

Gettysburg: Wheat 5 bus; oats and 
barley very poor; flax and corn good. 


CANADIAN WHEAT ESTIMATE 
SET AT 348,626,000 BUS 


Canada’s estimated wheat yield, as in- 
dicated by crop conditions on June 30, 
is 348,626,000 bus, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics announced on July 13. Ac- 
cording to the report, the yield estimated 
for the prairie provinces is 327,226,000 
bus of this total. Last year the produc- 
tion of wheat in Canada was 416,849,000 
bus, approximately 390,000,000 coming 
from the prairie provinces. The crop re- 
port issued on the same date last year 
estimated the wheat production of Can- 
ada at 365,000,000 bus. 

The total estimated yield for barley is 
100,624,000 bus, compared with a produc- 
tion of 112,668,000 last year after a fore- 
cast of 86,000,000 had been made. The 
oats yield is given as 458,840,000 bus, 
compared with an estimate of 468,000,- 
000 a year ago and a subsequent produc- 
tion of 513,384,000. The rye estimate is 
11,762,000 bus. For flaxseed a yield of 
8,419,000 bus is expected, compared with 
9,297,000 last year. 

The area estimated to be sown to 
wheat for the season is 22,492,000 acres, 
compared with 21,957,000 in 1925. 


Acreage light; yield one 


Weather Conditions Improved 

Winnirec, Man.—In presenting its 
third general crop report, the Manitoba 
Free Press points out that while condi- 
tions are fairly good, there appears to 
have been but little growth during the 
latter part of June, owing to the cool 
weather that prevailed over the Cana- 
dian West. The wheat crop in the prai- 
rie provinces is heading out on a straw 
averaging from 18 to 24 in in height. 

The heat wave during the first week 
of July, which ended with copious rains 
that were almost general, appears to 
have taken some toll of the crop, and 
several points, especially in Saskatche- 
wan, report damage from heat. Of 304 
points questioned, 74 report that more 
rain is needed. All three provinces re- 
port very little damage from cutworms 
or wireworms, frost or hail. The coarse 
grains show improvement since the last 
report was issued. The condition of oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed is fair to good. 
Some points report a little damage due 
to grain being choked by weeds. In 
Manitoba, the average height of wheat 
is two feet, with an average of 70 per 
cent headed, Saskatchewan’s wheat has 
an average height of 21 in. The per- 
centage of wheat in head varies from 
little or none to 90 per cent, with an 
average of about 45 per cent. In Al- 
berta, height of wheat ranges from 12 
to 36 in, with an average of 22 in. Fifty 
per cent is headed. 

More rain has fallen since the report 
was compiled and crops have correspond- 
ingly improved. 

In Ontario the weather was warm last 
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week and crops benefited greatly. Win- 
ter wheat is out in head and is doin 

well. Spring grains both in Ontario an 

Quebec are fate but generally show good 
promise. Haying has started in many 
parts of this province, and is a fairly 
heavy crop. The warm weather has giv- 
en corn a start, but it is very backward. 
Given sufficient rain and continued heat 
all crops should average satisfactorily. 


Crops Backward in Quebec 

Mownrreat, Que.—lIn the north of the 
province it is feared that all grain may 
not attain maturity, as seeding was late. 
A good cereal crop is looked for in the 
eastern townships. Generally speaking, 
conditions in the Montreal district are 
good. In the Quebec district and the 
lower St. Lawrence region seeding has 
been completed for two weeks. In the 
latter territory the aspect of the crops 
is described as good. 


Large Ohio Yields Expected 

Totepo, Oxn1o.—The cutting of wheat 
was in full swing in Ohio as far north 
as Fostoria last week, and will start in 
northern Ohio and southern Michigan 
this week. The weather has been ideal 
for filling the heads and the condition is 
excellent, with every prospect of larger 
yields than were anticipated. 

Concerning the condition in Indiana, 
C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, makes this 
comment in a recent circular: “The writ- 
er drove over Shelby, Decatur, Rush and 
part of Hancock and Marion counties on 
July 4 and made a special survey of the 
crop situation. The wheat was about one 
third in shock and both that and uncut 
wheat was as fine as I ever saw, certainly 
good for 25 to 35 bus per acre. Oats 
never looked better and are well ad- 
vanced and heading. The corn would 
average 3 ft high and was growing so 
fast one imagined one could see it grow. 
With fairly seasonable weather during 
the balance of the growing season, there 
should be as fine a crop of corn as this 
state, or at least the counties referred 
to, ever produced.” 


Conditions Good in the Southeast 

Atitanta, Ga.—A number of Atlanta 
flour brokers and southeastern milling 
company managers, who have recently 
made trips through the Southeast, bring 
back very encouraging reports concern- 
ing the condition of the grain crops. 
Southeastern farmers are practicing crop 
diversification on a much wider scale, 
and giving considerable more of their 
attention to grain crops than usual. In- 
dications are that record grain crops will 
be produced this season in nearly every 
section of the Southeast. 


Pacific Spring Wheat Damaged 

Seatrte, Wasu.—The winter wheat 
harvest was general last week in most 
sections of the Pacific Northwest. A 
week of extremely hot weather has fur- 
ther cut down the yield of spring wheat, 
which had been seriously impaired by 
early June frosts and lack of moisture. 
In the northern central Washington 
counties, where most of the spring wheat 
is grown, the prospect is for about 50 
per cent of a normal crop. It is gen- 
erally estimated that the total Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho wheat 
yield will about equal the average of the 
last 10 years. 


Larger Crop in Pacific Northwest 

PortLtanp, Orecon.—Wheat harvesting 
is general, with ideal weather conditions. 
The trade here estimates the crop of the 
Pacific Northwest in territory tributary 
to coast markets at 75,000,000 bus, or 
somewhat larger than last year. 

In Oregon the winter wheat harvest is 
complete in the southwestern counties 
and some threshing has been done. A 
few fields of spring wheat have also been 
cut in those counties where the harvest 
of oats and barley is getting under wef 
High temperatures have been favorable 
for corn, which has made rapid progress 
and is beginning to tassel. 





A survey recently completed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that milk consumption in- 
creased in 1925 in those cities which car- 
ried out a milk campaign. 
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HRANSPORTATION 


LARGE GULF PORT SHIPMENTS 


Heavy Movement of Hard Winter Wheat 
Crop Causes Large Exports from Gulf 
Porte—Car Shortage Feared 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxtsa—The abnor- 
mally heavy and early movement of the 
hard winter wheat crop is responsible 
for many curious situations, not the least 
of which is the unusually large amount 
of wheat which is being shipped from 
Gulf ports for export. Within the last 
few days five steamships have arrived at 
Galveston to load for European ports, 
They are understood to have a total ca- 
pacity of 1,223,000 bus, and it is known 
that they will take over 550,000 bus 
wheat to Europe as well as several hun- 
dred tons flour sold to European mar- 
kets by Texas and Oklahoma mills, 

Probably owing to the demand for 
ocean space, there have recently been 
announced considerable increases in 
ocean freight rates from Gulf ports. 
These advances are causing a consider- 
able amount of complaint among millers 
of the Southwest, who say that the in- 
creases are a handicap to —_ trade, 
The rates, in the case of flour, for July- 
September seaboard have been raised 5e 
per 100 Ibs, and the grain rate has been 
advanced 3c. A concerted protest has 
been suggesteds but none has, as yet, 
been taken. 


SHORTAGE OF CARS EXPERIENCED 


Another consequence of the heav 
movement is the reappearance of the old- 
time harvest bugaboo, the car shortage. 
Farm marketings are enormous, and 
many country stations report elevators 
filled and a lack of sufficient cars to 
move the grain on to terminals, In 
some instances wheat is being piled on 
the ground. Some Texas Panhandle 
grain dealers estimate that over 20 per 
cent of the season’s wheat yield has been 
sold, while in Oklahoma conservative es- 
timates fix the amount of wheat sold or 
contracted for at 10,000,000 bus. Other 
estimates are as high as 20,000,000, Deal- 
ers say that Oklahoma City Grain Ex- 
change members have bought 3,000,000 
bus for export and the same quantity 
on their own account, By the end of 
last week federal inspections had been 
made on about 8,500 cars at Oklahoma 
City and Enid. 

Southwestern railroads are attempting 
to bring more cars into this territory, 
but they admit that they were not fully 
yrepared for the rush. So far millers 
cons had no difficulty in obtaining 
enough cars for their needs, Their re- 
quirements are not yet at the peak, how- 
ever, 





Space Demand Limited at Duluth 

Du.turn, Mixn.—Demand for small 
space is all that is doing in vessel char- 
tering. Some small parcels of wheat and 
rye are being sold and package freight 
boats are taking care of them for Buf- 
falo destination at 8% bu for wheat. 
A large boat could be had for full cargo 
without difficulty at 8c, A number of 
small boats have been taken for Mont- 
real at 7c for wheat and at least one 
charter as low as 6Ygc for rye. Several 
Norwegian boats of small capacity were 
here last week and for a time had diffi- 
culty in getting cargoes, They came 
from Lake Michigan on the chance of 
getting cargoes and lost out because the 
rates from there were higher than from 
Duluth. 


Increased Export Trade Expected 

Artanta, Ga,—The volume of export 
business es by southeastern mill- 
ing companies is expected to increase as 
a result of a recent decision by the 
United States Shipping Board that the 
ocean freight rates from South Atlantic 
ports to the United Kingdom and Eu- 
rope should nearly equal those from 
North Atlantic ports, 

In the past a milling company. in the 
vicinity of Chattanooga, Tenn., for in- 
stance, would have found it cheaper to 
export via New York than by way of 
Savannah, Ga., though the distance from 
Chattanooga to Savannah is only about 
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of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., L44., To- 
ronte, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
-————F rom 
iNew 
To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... 2.00 00 4428.00 
Amsterdam 18.00 22.00 1122.00 
Antwerp ....... 18.00 22.00 1122.00 
Belfast ......... 21.00 21.00 3428.00 
Bergen .....+++- 27.00 27.00 42. 
Bordeaux ...... 27.60 coos 23. 
Bremen ........ *18.00 oece 1122.09 
BGISSS ccccccesce 21.00 ecco odes 
GasGee wcasccece 21.00 ovece eee 
Copenhagen .... 26.00 27.00 332.00 
GHP scocesvccoe 21.00 eee cone 
Danzig ...*28.00@29.00 31.00 32.00 
Dublin ....-+++- 21.00 21.00 $428.00 
Dundee ........ 2.00 28.00 eece 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 32.60 30.00 
Gibraltar ....... 00 onee oene 
Glasgow ........ 21.00 21.00 2428.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 33. 
Hamburg ......-. *18.00 21.00 1128.00 
TEAVTO ccccscccve 27.60 27.60 23.0 
Helsingfors 20.00 31.00 eee 
MED cccccccccce 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
WO ccccccccce 21.00 21.00 28.00 
Liverpool .....+++ 20. 20.00 $26.00 
OB cccccvece 20.00 20.00 26.00 
y 21.00 cove PTT 
Malm6 ....+++++ 29.00 30.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... 20.00 20.00 4226.00 
Marseilles coe S60 ove 30.00 
Newcastle . 21.09 2328.00 
Oslo ....+. d 27.00 33.00 
Pir@us ..cceeees . 40.00 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 18.00 22.00 1123.00 
Southampton ... 26.00 26.00 gece 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 27.00 40.00 
DCOCEEE ccc ccccce *30.00 33.00 Jase 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 30.00 38.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Dan- 
zig 26@28c, Bremen 20c, Hamburg 16 @20c, 
Helsingfors 26@27c, Stettin 26c. {Rates also 
apply from Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Hampton Roads. {Conference rates, 
applying also to Mobile, Galveston and other 
Gulf ports; quotations to Bergen, Stavanger, 
Danzig, Maim6 and Stockholm apply to 
shipments up to 40 tons, shipments of 41 
to 60 tons 1%c less, 61 to 90 tons 2\c less, 
above 90 tons 2%ec less. ttThrough August 
seaboard. {{Through September. 


Western Freight Kate Hearing Held 

San Francisco, Car.—Application of 
the Oregon Short Line for permission to 
adjust its freight rates on grain, flour 
and other grain products in Utah was 


heard on July 9 by the Utah public 
utilities commission at Salt Lake City, 


Utah. The would af- 
fect both es and outgoing ship- 
ments of large mills at Ogden, Salt La 


City, Logan and other Utah milling 
points. 


Shippers Meet at Helena 
At the third annual session of the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
Montana division, held at Helena, Mont., 
July 8, the following officers were elect- 





July 14, 1926 


ed: chairman, C. N. Dowlin, Forsyth; 
vice chairman, E. R. P. Ss, Missoula; 
secretary, Frank Venable, Butte; assist- 
ant secretary, J. C. O’Connell, Minneap- 
olis. R indicated the general ex- 
pectation of a heavy traffic year, but the 
railroads expressed confidence in their 
ability to handle all shipments satisfac- 
torily. 

A. H. Bowman, commissioner of agri- 
culture, was among the speakers at the 
 perenny He discussed the advantages 

ontana has to offer new settlers. 








Report on Mill and Elevator Fires Made by 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


CCORDING to the report for 1925 
A compiled by the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau for tne flour miil 
and elevator mutual insurance companies, 
the losses from fire in that year were 
smaller both in number and in the value 
of damage done than in the previous 
year. The total number of fires reported 
in 1925 was 312, compared to 330 in 1924, 
the amounts paid to those suffering the 
losses totaling $2,105,494 in 1925 and 
$2,200,700 in 1924. 

The number of losses by years, and 
the amounts paid on this account, as 
compiled by the Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, are: 











Year No. of losses Amount paid 
PPR ree 255 $1,213,326.54 
Bi cé00ds peccscoes 256 1,311,986.21 
SEs vesbecctnerecs 231 1,116,224.50 
DeER nec deccecavceve 233 1,365,454.20 
Sao svecsnaceeonee 282 1,5608,934.48 
A Pee 227 1,210,996.24 
1916 294 1,737,390.24 
280 1,821,443.15 

240 1,617,870.50 

220 1,702,926.15 

281 2,239,297.28 

2 339 2,927,176.18 
ee 346 3,064,465.59 
PRS 314 2,164,381.01 
a FP er 230 2,200,770.76 
SOEs sot veieevesave 312 2,105,494.85 
DOORS oc ccccccse 4,440 $29,307,137.88 


Lightning still takes first place among 
the known causes of fires, with exposure 
ranking second, It is noticed that a larg- 
er percentage of the fires occurred by 
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| Common (auses of Gire in Gour Mills and 
Grain &levators and Suggestions 
for Their “Prevention 


By H. C. Lee,-Assistant Danager of the -Putual 
Cfire Prevention Bureau 
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HE subject of spontaneous combus- 
T tion is one of particular interest to 
owners of flour mills and grain ele- 
vators, because so many of the things 
they handle are subject to it. Such fires 
have occurred in corn cobs, charcoal, 
waste cans, dairy feed, 
SPONTANEOUS baled hay and soft coal, 
COMBUSTION as well as in more un- 
usual locations. The sub- 
ject is so important that we will cover 
spontaneous combustion in dairy feed 
and soft coal in separate articles. 

Cob houses are a favorite location for 
such fires, due to the fact that they often 
are not weatherproof. Cobs when wet 
and piled so that air does not circulate 
through them are almost sure to ignite 
spontaneously. We have case after case 
of such occurrences, and the fact is that 
a cob house must be water-tight. Very 
often the sides and roof are in good con- 
dition, but rain runs down the spout 
and into the cobs, In such cases we rec- 
ommend that a rope be tiled tightly 
around the spout about a foot above the 
roof, and an end left hanging. This will 
catch the water off the spout and drain 
it off onto the roof. 

Hay, when baled wet or too green, is 
almost sure to catch fire. Even when 
piled so that air can circulate freely on 
all sides, there is such a sibility. If 
hay is handled, it should be stored in a 
detached warehouse far enough away 
from other buildings to minimise the ex- 
posure hazard, 


Charcoal will absorb large quantities 
of moisture, and when it does, unless 
piled so that air has a free circulation on 
all sides, it heats very rapidly. If kept 
free from excessive moisture the danger 
is remote. Charcoal, if stored in the main 
building or an attached building, should 
be in a separate room which is of semi- 
fire-resistive construction, such as plaster 
on metal lath. It should be piled in 
ricks, with air space between each rick. 

Oily rags or floor mops will often take 
fire spontaneously. Rags should be kept 
in wetal waste cans provided for the 


purpose. These cans should be emptied 
frequently. Oil mops should be hung 
where there is a free flow of air. They 


should never be kept in a closed closet. 

As stated before, spontaneous combus- 
tion is a very prevalent hazard in a mill 
or elevator. This cause alone has cost 
our companies about $800,000 in the last 
16 years. It could be entirely eliminated 
if those products subject to it were kept 
free from excess moisture and so stored 
that air had a free circulation around 
and through them. However, this is 
sometimes hard to do, especially in coal 
and bulk feed, which will be discussed 
later. Every owner, however, should see 
that his men take ordinary precautions 
for the protection of his property. So 
many such fires could have been prevent- 
ed with a little forethought that the men 
in authority in the plant should be made 
to understand the essentials of such pre- 
vention measures. 


day than by night last year, this being 
the first time since the company has kept 
records that such has been the case. The 
bureau, in its report, includes the follow- 
ing table giving a recapitulation of the 
causes of losses by fire in the period 
1910-1925 (both inclusive) : 


Number Total 

Cause— of fires amount loss 
DEL .d'n'b ko 508 events 1,255 $13,625,248.16 
Railroad hazard ....... 336 1,688,534.64 
i [i Gaadavecsaeecccd 177 1,391,768.73 
<> 5s ceddane ee 122 1,163,849.79 
tnt ons aedh's ae 335 1,147,260.97 
Electric hazard ........ 124 718,207.10 
DE dee cesweeede 731 1,748,898.30 
Spontaneous combustion 133 $42,367.81 
Boiler room hazard .... 95 422,384.89 
Wheat cleaning ma- 

SE Socasiceodoeees 36 321,060.50 
Elevator head or boot.. 108 1,312,368.22 
Friction in machinery.. 86 1,028,2328.88 
ET Shows Cece cut due 39 244,315.74 
a ee 127 362,796.46 
Dust collector ......... 7 135,681.37 
Screw conveyors ....... 3 138,530.40 
Defective chimney ..... 84 204,443.42 
ED aetenviseocewse 58 311,444.22 
Cee EN 7b ot bicddde ova 21 164,512.29 
Attrition mills ......... 19 78,463.80 
Sparks from chimney .. 30 83,578.27 
DEIN. on ph 65.04 68 ees oe 26 104,424.72 
Exhaust pipe hazard.... 44 107,619.63 
Spontaneous combustion 

EE 5h hale d¥'s ab-a.0 50 © 72 221,386.09 
Foreign matter in ma- 

SE cubiwWetbiccews 23 166,791.57 
Gas engine hazard ..... 75 442,306.46 
Gas explosion .......... 11 46,882.66 
Lantern explosion ...... 7 19,451.59 
Dust explosion ......... 9 117,395.22 
Sparks from emery 

MEE Shi ceshtcavadetes 1 3,414.80 
8 PT rrr 1 2,656.17 
a eee 5 3,174.99 
Truck and tractor haz- 

2 eee eee 5 4,836.65 
Shaft through bin...... 19 22,677.55 
Friction universal bolter 1 722.64 
Sparks from steamboat. 1 517.68 
WOO WOUED os ccccccscces 2 454.83 
Friction—belt on wood 

or rope on wood...... 15 146,241.50 
Slacking lime .......... 2 241.35 
Friction wizard bolter.. 1 191.99 
Fumoth fumigator ..... 2 364.34 
Burning rubbish ....... 11 4,142.15 
Steam drier coils ...... 4 20,438.26 
Rolls running empty ... 4 932.65 
Hot air furnace ....... 5 1,060.13 
ff ee 21 120,686.49 
Fumigating with sul- 

phur candies ........ 1 4,953.07 
Breaking of gravity feed 

pipe to oil engine .... 1 34,824.75 
Se sia ceeenbicsen et 2 7,794.6 
Gasoline lamps ........ 1 30,000.0/ 
Thawing pipes with 

rare 8 20,710.4: 
Gravity feed gasoline 

NLR. oo)us oes 4 uA'e'a 0 6 1 10,019.2 
Detached power house 

communicating through 

unprotected dust spout 1 19,171.1 
Sparks from cob crusher 3 26,737.6 
Live coals in wood cus- 

 * oid:d 463% K46K 000% 1 5.4 
Leaking pitch kettle ... 1 9.4 
We EE okcacceesées 1 34.51 
en GD Seva eh assiése 5 3,981.4 
Steam pipes ....cccccce 1 937.0 
Split wood pulley not in 

head or pulley ....... 1 502.6 
Steam heating hazard.. 3 407,688.7 
a Oar re 3 67.8 
Direct heat drier ...... 6 15,429.1 
Gasoline torch ......... 5 


i) 
- 
© 
oo 
bad 
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Oil burning steam plant 


4,440 $29,307,137.8 





PIER IS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Puivaperpnia, Pa.—The Reading rail- 
way will this week begin the construc- 
tion of an 850-ft concrete pier at Port 
Richmond to carry grain belts for the 
gallery structure of the railway’s graii 
elevator now being built at that poini. 
Berthing space will be provided for load- 
ing four steamers and two barges simu!- 
taneously from six belts driven by pow 
erful electric motors. Each of the feeder 
belts will be 36 in wide and, in addition 
to these, there will be a return belt to 
carry grain to the elevators from barges 
and lighters. The gallery structure wi'l 
be 125 ft high, constructed throughout of 
steel. The new grain elevator will have 

a capacity of more than 2,000,000 bus. 
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C. F. G. RAIKES, EUROPEAN MANAGER 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budapest, Copenhagen, Glasgow, Hamburg and Liverpool 
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FRENCH MILLING OUTLOOK 
IS REPORTED UNCERTAIN 


Paris, France, June 24.—Millers were 
ble to provide themselves with home 
srown wheat during the past season with 
ery slight admixture of Canadian and 
Russian wheats. With the approach of 
the new crop the situation has become 
ipset, due to the exhaustion of stocks, 
the unfavorable crop prospects, and lack 
»f confidence in the stability of the franc. 

Crops in Algeria, Tunisia and Moroc- 
‘0 do not show the expected promise. 
Algerian millers are buying Tunisian 
vheats for July and August delivery. 
rhe crops in France have suffered for 
ome time from cold weather and storms, 
but during the past week sunny weather 
is prevailed. The crop this year is ex- 
ected to be 10 to 15 per cent under 
that of last season. Ordinarily this 
vould bring about large purchases of 
oreign wheat, but the financial crisis is 
likely to curtail such imports. Economy 
nd restrictions are probable and only 
light recourse to foreign wheats will be 
ad. 

Millers in the northern districts are not 
vet buying any new crop foreign wheat. 





GRAIN DEALERS SUMMONED 

Hampurc, Germany, June 19.— The 
German minister of food, in his endeavor 
) persuade grain dealers, millers and 

ikers to take an active part in the 
National Grain Handling Co. (Deutsche 
Getreide Handelsgesellschaft), has writ- 
ten a letter to grain dealers summoning 
them to appoint two members for a spe- 
cial council. This council would have to 
deliberate and vote, together with the 
administrative council, about measures of 
principal importance. The Hamburg 
Grain Dealers’ Association has replied 
that it is not willing to accept the propo- 
sition. It is, however, not the only body 
the consent or disapproval of which must 
be obtained. 





CANADIAN MILLER VISITS EUROPE 

Lonpon, Eno., June 25.—J. E. Mac- 
farlane, vice president and managing di- 
rector of the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., arrived in Liverpool 
June 19, and reached London on June 22. 
He has been spending this week in Lon- 
don visiting his various connections, but 
soon will start on a trip to Hamburg, 
\msterdam and Rotterdam. On his re- 
turn from the Continent he plans to visit 
Scotland, and will sail for home the latter 
part of July. 





LIVERPOOL MILL MANAGER DIES 

Liverpoot, Enc., June 23.—John M. 
Walker, manager of the North Shore 
Mill Co., Ltd., Liverpool, died suddenly 
on June 18. Mr. Walker joined the staff 
of the company in 1911. He was 44 years 
of age. 





BREAD FOR THE STRIKERS 


Lonpon, Ene., June 25.—In most 
of the mining districts where work 
is at a standstill through the long 
drawn out strike of the miners, in 
regard to which all negotiations so 
far have proved a failure, distress 
committees have been formed to dis- 
tribute food. It is stated that in 
Pontypridd, in the midst of the 
mining district in Wales, 24,000 
loaves bread were distributed in 
one week. The tenders for this 
bread were placed with the local 
bakers, and the contract price is 
understood to have been 844d per 
4-lb loaf. 














Mills of Several Nations Compete Actively 
for Czechoslovakian Trade 

















The Bourse at Prague, Czechoslovakia 


HEN wheat crops are normal, 

Czechoslovakia is able to provide 

about 70 per cent of its require- 
ments. However, its wheat yield can 
never be completely utilized, for it is of 
the soft variety and requires blending 
with stronger wheats. Hungarian flours 
were consumed in large quantities before 
the World War, but since that time 
American and Canadian flours have won 
favor. 

The government of Czechoslovakia has 
established a protective tariff system. It 
introduced, in addition to other existing 
duties, so-called sliding duties, which, ac- 
cording to prices of the home market, 
can be dropped altogether or range be- 
tween 22 and 40 crowns per 100 kilos. 
Hitherto the average price of wheat had 


been fixed monthly. As this system was 
rot workable and made imports as well 
as home business in flour impossible, 
either fixed duties or changing duties 
which will be enforced for three months 
at a time are to be introduced. 

Czechoslovakia to a great extent buys 
good patent flours at medium prices. 
The Hungarian and Jugoslavian mills are 
producing a popular quality. Sharp com- 
petition exists between them and Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills. The European 
crops were good in 1925, and wheat 
prices were cheap, so that the price dif- 
ference between European and Ameri- 
can flours was so great that consumers, 
in spite of their preference for the latter, 
slowly began to take to Hungarian, 
French and home milled flours. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ene., June 23.—The bearish 
feeling which pervaded the market last 
week has become more emphasized, both 
wheat and flour being lower. Forward 
buying of Canadian flour apparently came 
to a standstill with purchases of June 
seaboard, although there has been an oc- 
casional transaction for July seaboard 
made by mills prepared to meet buyers. 
Knowing how cheap Canadian and Aus- 
tralian flours are, compared with flour of 
home manufacture, it is surprising that a 
larger volume of business has not been 
done. Arrivals of flour have increased 
during the past week or two, but the 
quantities are far below what they should 
be under the present favorable competi- 
tion. It may be that imported flours are 
making new friends, but if so the process 
is slow. 

Flour Quotations—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 45s 3d@46s 9d for 
July shipment from seaboard. Unsold 
parcels on passage would rarely realize 
these. Canadian export patents are of- 


fered at 43s 3d@43s 9d for July sea- 
board. Importers are finding it difficult 
to make 44s 6d, ex-ship, for parcels ar- 
riving. The late premium has entirely 
disappeared. Canadian flours manufac- 
tured in bond in the United States are 
offered at 45s 9d for shipment. Canadian 
winter wheat 90 per cent patent was 
sold at 39s 6d last week, the shipper to 
have the option of shipping old or new 
wheat. For old wheat flour the asking 
price is 40s. Australian flours are gen- 
erally held by shippers at 4ls, c.i.f., but 
there are resellers who are prepared to 
accept 40s 6d for July steamer; 40s 9d 
would buy afloat parcels, except those 
about due, which are held for 42s, c.i.f., 
the landed value being 45s, ex-store. 
Plate low grades are firmly held, with 
shippers asking 2ls, c.i.f. Minneapolis 
low grades are offered at 29s 6d@30s, 
and continental low grades at 21s 3d@ 
22s 6d. 

Home Milled Flours.— Another week 
has passed without any change in the 


official price of London milled straight 
run flour, which is quoted at 5ls, de- 
livered, equal to about 46s 6d, cif. No 
attempt, however, is being made to 
realize this figure, as it is reported that 
millers have broadcast the trade that 
they are willing to accept 49s, delivered, 
but even at the equivalent of 44s 6d, c.i.f., 
it does not seem to tempt the baking 
trade to book ahead. Only hand-to- 
mouth trading is reported. 

Flour Arrivals — Flour arrivals, al- 
though not quite equal to last week, have 
been well maintained. The quantities are 
as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from 
the United States, 2,500; Canada, At- 
lantic 18,023, Pacific 3,600; Australian, 
4,797; Argentine, 1,434. 


LiverPoo., Eno., June 23.—A moderate 
trade is passing for home milled flour 
at unchanged prices. Imported flour is 
in small demand. Manitoba export pat- 
ents, July shipment, are offered at 43s 
3d per 280 lbs; Australian patents, July, 
41s 3d; Australian low grades, July- 
August, 21s 3d. English patents are quot- 
ed at 48s 6d@5ls, ex-mill, and English 
straights at 47s. 


Gtascow, Scor.anp, June 23.—The mar- 
ket tendency here is still to look for 
lower prices. Among both home millers 
and importers of flour this feeling is be- 
ing encouraged by offers as far in ad- 
vance as November-December delivery, 
but these are not seriously considered. 
November-December offers by home mill- 
ers are about 3s sack below today’s 
prices. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers have 
to pay fairly dear prices for wheat, and 
this is causing them to make forward 
offers. Australian wheat is about 60s qr, 
and is relatively dearer than flour from 
that source. Manitoba wheat is dear for 
early position. The home millers’ current 
prices for spot flours are 42s, 44s and 46s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., with about 3s less for 
October-November delivery. They are 
keen not to lose business, but most trad- 
ing at present is unprofitable. 

Imported Flour.—Importers, like the 
home millers, are anxious for business, 
though the market is against profitable 
deals. Manitoba flour is offered at 43s 6d, 
cif; Kansas, 41@43s; new American 
winters, 44s 6d@45s for July and August 
shipment, with old crop about 2s more; 
Canadian winters 40s 6d@4ls, and there 
have been sales as low as 39s for Septem- 
ber, but as the crop is not ready yet, the 
offer is speculative. Arrivals are im- 
proving in quantity. 


Betrast, IreELanp., June 21.—The mar- 
ket is fairly steady in tone, and fluctua- 
tions in mills’ quotations have been with- 
in narrow limits. Demand is quiet, con- 
sumers being principally concerned in 





| AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TO ICELAND 

Lonpon, Ene., June 23.—It is a 
far cry from Australia to Iceland 
but, nevertheless, some flour milled 
in the land of sunshine was shipped 
last week to the land of ice and 
snow. The sale was made by Ar- 
mour & Co., Ltd., London, acting 
as the United Kingdom representa- 
tives of the New South Wales 
Millers’ Association and the West- 
ern Australian Millers’ Associa- 
tion. The port of shipment was 
Leith, and the port of arrival 
Reykjavik. This is believed to be 
the first shipment of Australian 
flour to Iceland. 
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bu flour on s or on p ata 
cull traction below the Pan ship- 
ment price. Those who have cheap flour 
have almost exhausted their stocks, and 
if mills do not come down in price, im- 
porters and merchants alike will have to 
advance their ideas a little. 

Prices for hard wheat flour, milled in 
bond, are 45s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
about 6d more Dublin, June-July ship- 
ment. Offers of one mark on spot are 
freely made on the basis of this figure, 
and probably 6@9d sack less would be 
accepted by some resellers who are 
anxious not to store. Manitoba flours are 
firm. One mill has maintained its price 
for its best short patent around 47s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s 6d Dublin. An- 
other is quoting at 46s 6d. This flour is 
exceptionally good value, as English and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Scotch flours, its principal competitors, 
are offered at 50s 3d@52s, delivered. Ex- 
port Manitoba patents are at 44s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin. 
There are not many export patents of 
good quality on spot, and those who have 
them are able to get good prices. 
Nothing further has developed in regard 
to Kansas flours, and attempts to do 
business have thus far been abortive. 
American soft winters are out of the 
running, though it is possible to buy as 
low as 47s, net, c.if., Belfast and Dublin, 
for extended delivery, but consumers are 
not interested in flour forward, when they 
can buy from local Irish mills at a 
similar price, delivery when they require 
it. There have been free offers of Aus- 
tralian flour in all positions, on spot and 
passage, at 45@46s, c.i.f., Belfast. 








New Markets As Well As New Competition Seen 
For America in European Combines 


UROPE’S business men are rapidly 
E making what her politicians have 

failed to make—an economic soli- 
darity of the Continent For the general 
observer, this is one of the most inter- 
esting situations of the present. For the 
American business man who thinks in 
terms of profits five or ten years hence, 
the movement for combinations of indus- 
tries in Europe is of great importance. 

It means to the American at least two 
things, a new supercompetition is inevit- 
able, and European industrial combina- 
tions, using mass production methods 
learned from the United States, will 
raise the living standard of European 
workmen, They can buy more, they can 
pay for what they buy; they will need 
articles which the United States can sup- 
ply cheaper than their own industries; 
they will be better customers for Ameri- 
can business. Both these influences will 
be felt even by those American industries 
which do not depend on European mar- 
kets, due to the close interrelation of all 
business. 

The present European movement start- 
ed before the war, but the conflict broke 
it up, and left the industries of each 
country not only crippled within them- 
selves, but without a continuation of the 
old plans for tying up industries of one 
country with those of another, and also 
the financial institutions, the railroads 
and the communications. Recently, new 
plans have taken shape. German and 
French industrialists assume the lead in 
combinations, both by common ownership 
and also by complicated arrangements 
for exchanging information on produc- 
tion methods, patents, etc., and on mar- 


kets. They form a series of glorified in- 
ternational trade associations, with agree- 
ments to help each other and to keep 
out of their respective markets. For 
the present this may reduce competi- 
tion; in the end it will produce a new 
competition of continents. 

As mass production gets into swing 
under these conditions, as economic bar- 
riers are gradually removed, Europe’s 
populations will tend to become mass 
consumers, somewhat in the way the uni- 
fied populations of the United States 
are mass consumers (without which 
American industries could never have 
grown to their present size). Even with 
the competition of European industries 
within Europe, the mass markets for 
American goods are bound to be in- 
creased in many lines, for there is no 
known limit to the mass buying habit. 
This outlook for better markets for 
American goods is too little considered 
by those who look with fear on Europe’s 
reconstruction. 


The new order of competition growing 


out of these European conditions will 
mean the decline of certain American in- 
dustries which do not prepare for it. 
Methods of production must be im- 
proved, even in many industries which 
are already highly efficient. The belt 
must be tightened. Larger units will be 
required, regardless of political and so- 
cial agitation against them. Costs must 
be reduced, particularly the costs of dis- 
tribution. Much will be written and 
spoken on European competition within 
the next year; the time to pay attention 
to it is now, not later—Ernst & Ernst 
Weekly Bulletin. 








Outlook for the Flour Trade in Europe 


(Continued from page 127.) 


hibitive, and Canadian millers, through 
their government, undoubtedly will pro- 
test against such discrimination, said to 
be due to the fact that the Canadian 
government refused to recognize Czecho- 
slovakia as a country with a stable cur- 
rency, which so incensed the Czech au- 
thorities that the high duty on Canadian 
flour has been imposed as a form of 
reprisal. I presume that, as a result of 
negotiations, the duty will be reduced. 
In the meantime those American mills 
which are able to grind Canadian wheat 
in bond at Buffalo will profit, as they 
will be in a position to supply certificates 
of origin stating that the flour they ship 
has been milled in the United States. It 
must be understood that all flour enter- 
ing Czechoslovakia must now be accom- 
panied by certificates of origin showing 
the country in which it was milled. 

In Germany itself much uneasiness is 
felt over the final outcome in regard to 
the future tariff on flour. In accordance 
with the law that went into effect last 
year the government has the power to 
increase the tariff on flour on Aug. 1, 
next, to 18 marks per 100 kilos. If this 
occurs, it will be a serious blow to the 
import of foreign flour. There is, how- 
ever, much agitation against the imposi- 
tion of this duty, and it is generally 
thought that it is more likely to be 
about 12 marks, at which figure, import- 
ers say, it still would be possible to im- 


port flour, but in less volume than here- 
tofore. 

While I was in Hamburg the general 
opinion was that the new duties would 
not go into effect on Aug. 1, but that the 
present tariff would be continued for an- 
other four months. Some members of the 
trade assured me that there was scarcely 
any chance of the maximum duty of 18 
marks being imposed, but as far as I 
could gather, no one seemed to possess 
any accurate information. 

In the meantime, with the chance of 
an increased duty being imposed on Aug. 
1, there is a good demand for flour that 
can be bought for arrival in Hamburg 
before that date. German millers are 
making every effort to secure a high pro- 
tective tariff on their products, but there 
is a large party which realizes that this 
means high-priced bread for the working 
classes, and there is no doubt that this 
would be a misfortune, as the German 
people already are burdened with high 
cost of living and heavy taxation. If, 
for the sake of revenue, an import duty 
is necessary on foodstuffs, there should 
be no discrimination between wheat and 
flour, for if the German miller is given 
a highly protective tariff the general 
mass of German people will pay for it 
in the end, 

Editor’s Note-——A cable was received 
on July 6 from Mr. Raikes, saying that 
the new German import duties would go 


into effect on Aug. 1, and would be as 
follows: wheat flour, 10 marks per 100 
kilos; wheat, rye and oats, 5 marks; corn, 
8 marks. The above duties are pry ond 
equivalent to $2.15 bbl in the case of flour 
and 32c bu for wheat. 


IMPORTERS REPORTED TO 
BE ACTIVE AT AMSTERDAM 


Amsrerpam, Hotianp, June 21.—There 
was sufficient activity on the part of im- 
porters to lead to further business last 
week. The more reserved position taken 
by home mills has no doubt encouraged 
this attitude, and another factor is the 
continuance of the present unfavorable 
weather. The feeling is that, unless a 
change for the better should set in quick- 
ly, Europe eventually may find itself in 
a less favorable position than was the 
case last year in the matter of supplies. 
It has been raining almost ppg 
and although thus far the hay crop only 
threatens to fail, some of the winter 
cereals ought shortly to be ready for 
cutting. 

Home millers are not quoting below 
$8.50 per 100 kilos, which forms the basis 
for the foreign trade. 

There are some offers of Oklahoma 
hard wheat export patents at $8.10@8.20, 
and at $8.30 for higher grades, and at 
these prices various sales were put 
through last week for July shipment. 
Kansas millers are too high both for im- 
mediate and later shipment, and sales are 
few. Their quotations are $8.40@8.60 per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. As the position is at pres- 
ent, a fair quantity of flour has been pur- 
chased, mostly from Kansas millers, for 
shipment during July and August, and it 
must be expected that for the present the 
animation will somewhat subside and that 
all interested, both importer and baker, 
will wish to see how the new crop flour 
turns out. As regards bakers, their po- 
sition of late has been legs favorable, for 
in consequence of the heavy competition 
and declining sales, no rise in prices 
has been possible, in spite of the higher 
ones which had to be paid for flour. 
However, a movement is on foot to raise 
the price of the household loaf to a level 
more in proportion to flour prices than 
hitherto. This plan, if adopted, will also 
improve the position of the flour im- 
porter. 








UNITED KINGDOM OFFERED 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR FREELY 


Lonpon, Ena., June 23.—A feature of 
the markets of the United Kingdom is 
the free and attractive offer of Austra- 
lian flour, and some large sales have been 
made. The improved business in this 
flour is largely due to the efforts of 
Armour & Co., Ltd., London, distribut- 
ing agent of the New South Wales Mill- 
ers’ Association and the Western Aus- 
tralian Millers’ Association. 

Armour & Co., Ltd., which is affiliated 
with the Chicago house of the same name, 
intends to work directly with bakers. 
With this object in view it is arranging 
baking demonstrations throughout the 
country under the direction of W. E. 
Weldon, an Australian bakery expert, 
who was sent over to the Wembley ex- 
hibition in 1924 by Australian millers to 
demonstrate the baking qualities of 
Australian flour. 

The majority of British bakers do not 
understand how to work Australian flour, 
and hold rather an adverse opinion in 
respect to its water capacity and general 
character. Many have confessed that 
their prejudice against the flour was 
from hearsay and not practical experi- 
ence. Australian flour needs some Cana- 
dian flour mixed with it to give it the 
necessary strength for satisfactory bread 
making, and the interest shown by lead- 
ing bakers in using both Australian and 
Canadian flours in their mixture is very 
encouraging. One criticism is that the 
flour is not sold under any specific 
brands. So far, however, this has not 
stood in the way of sales. 


In May, Canada exported 2,749,900 
lbs millfeed to the United States, com- 
pared with 19,733,400 in the same month 
of 1925. Exports for the eight months 
ending May amounted to 165,786,900 Ibs, 
while in the same period last year they 
were 217,447,700. 
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ITALY URGES POTATO DIET 
AS SUBSTITUTE FOR WHEAT 


Spaghetti and macaroni will face seri- 
oie ehuaaitied from the potato if the 
plans of the Fascist government work 
out successfully, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Rome. Be- 
— on July 6, restrictions were tem- 
porarily lifted on the importation of seed 
potatoes, this being part of an effort to 
increase the use of potato products. 

The government is anxious to reduce 
the eating of spaghetti and macaroni and, 
consequently, cut down on wheat con- 
sumption as part of its economy cam- 


paign. 





FAIRLY FIRM UNDERTONE 
REPORTED FROM HAMBURG 


Hamsvurc, Germany, June 19.— The 
position of the grain market was in- 
fluenced by unsatisfactory European 
weather reports last week. Harvesting 
will be delayed two or three weeks 
beyond normal. With one season merg- 
ing into another, values are being influ- 
enced by supplies left over from the last 
harvest and new crop prospects. 

There was more or less irregularity in 
price movements, and either a widening 
or narrowing of differences between the 
near and distant positions in the market 
last week. However, the undertone was 
fairly firm, chiefly due to the delayed 
new crop. The volume of business was 
quite satisfactory, and ey quantities 
of foreign flour were booked by import- 
ers. German millers offered at firm 
prices, and were not inclined to make 
large price concessions, though some re- 
ports of flour dealers from the interior 
said that little business could be done 
at the demands of some millers. Czecho- 
slovakia was an active buyer of near-at- 
hand flour which will pass the frontier 
before July 1. 

Millers’ quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian patent, first half 
July shipment, $8.55@9; Manitoba pat- 
ent, on spot $8.70, June-July shipment 
$8.45@8.75; Kansas patent, June-July, 
$8.60@8.80; English patent, June ship- 
ment, equal to $8.70@9.45; English pat- 
ent milled from Manitoba wheat, June, 
$8.75@9.25. German milled flour, per 
100 kilos, ex-mill: Hamburg wheat flour, 
best quality, $11.60; Hamburg rye flour, 
70 per cent, $7.30@7.90. 





HOVIS, LTD., PAYS DIVIDEND 

Lonvon, Ena., June 25.— While its 
fellow-millers are deploring poor trade 
and losses, Hovis, Ltd., with mills in 
London and Macclesfield, is doing a pros- 
perous business and has declared a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent for the year end- 
ing March 31. It is announced that sales 
during the past year exceeded those of 
any previous one. Hovis, Ltd., manufac- 
tures a special germ flour for making 
what is known as Hovis bread, a particu- 
larly appetizing brown bread which has 
an extensive sale. 





LONDON IMPORTER VISITS NEW YORK 

Lonpvon, Ene., June 25.—Colonel R. J. 
Clarke, of Ross T. Smyth & Co., London, 
will leave for New York on June 30. It 
is understood that for the first few weeks 
he will take charge temporarily of his 
firm’s New York office, and later will 
visit the various milling centers, includ- 
ing Minneapolis, returning home by way 
of Canada. 





RIGHT TO DISCHARGE EMPLOYEES 

An interesting decision of the Arkan- 
sas supreme court, handed down in the 
case of Wiley vs. S. Unterberger & Co. 
(281 S. W. 899), deals with the right of 
an employer to discharge an employee 
before expiration of the period for which 
he has been engaged. It is held that, al 
though an employee must obey the rea- 
sonable orders of his employer, and al 
though disobedience of them will justif) 
the employee’s discharge, an employer 
must make his requests and directions in 
a courteous manner. If the employer 
causes disobedience through abusive and 
insulting language, it does not afford 
ground for discharge. The court decide: 
that humiliation of a salesman by his em- 
ployer in the presence of patrons con- 
stituted such wrongful conduct as to ex- 
cuse disobedience on the employee’s part. 
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“I—I thought y-you t-old me y-you 
vere experienced! a much shaken old 
zentleman spluttered as he crawled from 
he wreck of his handsome new car, which 
iis chauffeur had just wrapped around 

tree. 

“I am,” asserted the chauffeur. “Why, 

drove three years for an officer during 
he war and was wounded every year.” 

“Wounded! Only wounded!’ snorted 
iis employer disgustedly. “By George, 
he must have been a rotten shot or he’d 
have got you the first year!”—Goblin. 

i 


WHY TEACHERS LOSE TEMPERS 
Question: “What are glaciers?” 
Answer: “Guys who fix windows when 

they are broken.” 

Q: “What is a peninsula?” 

Ans: “A bird that lives on icebergs.” 

Q: “What is a volcano?” 

Ans: “A mountain with a hole in the 
top. If you look down you can see the 
‘reator smoking.” 

Q: “Why does a dog hang out its 
ongue when running?” 

Ans: “To balance its tail.” 

Q: “What is steel wool?” 

Ans: “The fleece of a hydraulic ram.” 

Q: “What is the capital of Ohio?” 

Ans: “OQ.” 

Q: “What are the Christian Nations?” 

Ans: “Those that use cuss words.” 

Q: “What is etiquette?” 

Ans: “Saying, ‘No, thank you’ when 
you mean ‘Gimme.’ ” 

Q: “What is an idiom?” 

Ans: “A woman idiot.”—En-Ar-Co. 
Vational News. 

* 

A little boy slipped into the parlor 
nd then eyed his father’s visitor up and 
down. 

“Well, little man,” said his father’s 
friend, “what are you looking at me 
for?” 

“Daddy said you were a self-made 
man and I wanted to see what you looked 
like.” 

“Quite right,” said the gratified guest. 

“But what did you make yourself like 
that for?” said the boy with considerable 
surprise.—Bison, 

* # 
REPARTEE 

Throughout the Middle West all live- 
stock auctioneers are designated by the 
complimentary title of “Colonel.” Their 
success as auctioneers depends on their 
ability to think fast in front of a crowd. 
The quick wit so developed is well il- 
lustrated by a passage at words be- 
tween “Colonel” McCracken and an op- 
posing heckling lawyer in a suit to 
determine the identity of a famous pure- 
bred boar, the pedigree of which had 
been questioned. 

“What regiment were you colonel of, 
‘Colonel’ McCracken?” queried the at- 
torney. 

“I reckon you’d call it the 
Brigade,” replied the “colonel.” 

“Come, come, now,” heckled the attor- 
ney, “I asked you a legitimate question 
and I am entitled to a non-jesting reply.” 

“Well,” replied: McCracken, “You see 
i’s like this: ‘Colonel’ in front of my 
name is just like ‘Honorable’ in front of 
yours—it doesn’t mean a damn thing !’— 
‘Vall Street Journal. 

* #*# 


‘Hog 


MAN OVERBOARD 


After a really enjoyable winter eve- 
ning in a foreign port, a seaman, re- 
turning to his ship, staggered up the 
gangway, only to lurch just as he was 
about to take the final step, and topple 
into the icy ocean. Instantly the boat- 
swain’s shrill pipe hurried all hands on 
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deck, as the word “Man overboard” was 
frantically passed. 

The lifeboat’s crew leaped to their 
perilous duty. Searchlights sizzled and 
shot weaving beams of white into the 
black night. A shower of life buoys was 
flung over. But the gallant sailor in the 
water gras the whole situation thor- 
oughly, and was equal to it. From the 
darkness and splashing came this cheery, 
confident guttural: 

“Hey! Where’sh ish poor drownin’ guy. 
I'll save im!” 

* * 

Mr. Newlywed: “Good gracious, dear, 
what a long pie! It is surely too big for 
just two.” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “I’m sorry, Cecil, but 
I couldn’t get any shorter rhubarb any- 
where.”—Maple Leaflet. 


“Is that all the ice I get for ten 
cents?” she demanded peevishly. 

“Don’t worry, lady,” replied the ice- 
man. “Some day you might be in a place 
where you couldn’t buy this piece for a 
million dollars.”"—Maple Leaflet. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








OPPORTUNITY FOR GOOD MAN—EX- 
perienced fumigator or salesman to act 
as traveling demonstrator for new and 
tried product for fumigating mills, ware- 
houses, ete. State experience, references 
and compensation expected. Address 739, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN—SIDE LINE OR 
full time to sell line of high grade salt, in 
Illinois; guaranteed quality products; low- 
er price; better profits for dealer; this is 
commission proposition that will make 
money for a good man; all correspond- 
ence confidential. York & Co., Globe 
Realty Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED IN COMMER- 
cial and mill laboratory work; college 
graduate; good references; age 27. Ad- 
dress 755, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in bookkeeping and general mill of- 
fice work desires position; reference. Ad- 
dress 716, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 500- 
to 4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 751, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


CHEMIST, GRADUATE, WITH SEVEN 
years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
mills; fully qualified in all phases of 
cereal laboratory work; fine references. 
Address 738, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY WIDE EX- 
perience and fine record, wishes to connect 
with good modern mill from 500 bbls up; 
can handle any mill under any conditions 
with good results; best of references. A. 
Christl, Laurel, Mont. 





AS MILLER, 50 TO 200 BBLS; 30 YEARS’ 
experience in milling; will accept place 
as second in larger mill; have built and 
remodeled mills, made them successful; 
highest references. Address Gathmann, 
1684 Hyacinth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR, 
formerly superintendent in large bread 
bakery; now demonstrating in 20 states; 
well known to bakers; best of reference, 
wishes to make a change. Address 747, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








CAPABLE MILLER AVAILABLE — MAN 
with several years’ successful experience 
as second miller in large mill and head 
miller in smaller plants of the Northwest; 
references furnished on request. Address 
764, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES MANAGER AND 
field manager seeks new connection; avail- 
able soon; 15 years’ experience with spring 
and Kansas flour; interested in mill able 
to produce good flour at prices to com- 
mand volume business. Address 735, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OFFICE MANAGER AND SALES ANALYST 
with several years’ successful experience 
with large mill desires connection with 
Minneapolis concern; 28 years of age; can 
furnish best of references; correspondence 
or interview solicited. Address 740, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 

er—Am 35 years of age, married; wide 

experience, technical training; capable of 
producing uniform, high quality products 
on economy basis; A-1 references from 
present and former employers. Address 
758, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER—30 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; age 50; in full charge of 1,000-bbl 
mill for past seven years; daily laboratory 
tests always showing high grade flour of 
uniform quality; mill never idle for lack 
of orders. For references and more de- 
tails write 759, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL MILLER — EXPERIENCED 
flour and feed salesman, acquainted with 
jobbers, bakers, etc., wishes connection 
with large mill, quality flour and com- 
petitive prices for Philadelphia, eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; references 
or bond given; salary and expenses. Ad- 
dress 731, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls; prefer hard wheat mill; can 
produce results that satisfy; wide experi- 
ence in flours for high class bakery trade; 
can keep plant in first class running condi- 
tion, and operating expense to minimum; 
references and information on request; 
will accept position on trial. Address 749, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—PRACTICALLY 
new 400-bbl mill; 200,000 bus local wheat 
promised this season. Fremont Milling 
Co., Freemont, Neb. 





FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE IN 
dairy and mining community; splendid 
chance to build up a feed and wholesale 
produce business; unusual opportunity for 
business man who has some money. Ad- 
dress Drawer P, Iron River, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—? ALLIS-CHAL- 
mers 50 h-p motors; 1 7% h-p Fairbanks 
motor; 1 Williams large size pulverizer; 
1 Eureka improved batch mixer; 1 B. & 
L. 9x30 in double roller mill; 1 36-in 
alfalfa braker; 1 Eureka No. 453A cracked 
corn separator; 1 Monitor No. 5 dustiess 
cracked corn separator; 1 10 in x 41 ft 
steel spiral conveyor; 1 12 in x 12 ft steel 
spiral conveyor; 2 bucket elevators 38 ft 
between centers; 5 Cyclone dust collec- 
tors; 7 Style B Draver percentage feeders 
with master drive; 1 No. 1005 special 
scratch feed cleaner; 1 30 ft 9 in L. H. cut 
flight conveyor; 1 Western No. 13 ware- 
house corn sheller; 1 8 ft Brown portable 
bag piling machine with motor; 1 Fair- 
banks automatic receiving scale; 1 Rich- 
ardson automatic sacking scale, portable; 
1 Cincinnati time registering clock; 1 
Freemans No. 4 grain cleaner and corn 
sheller. Address Diamond Mills, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 








ONLY BAKERY, BEST WHEAT SECTION 
of Oklahoma; town 1,500; retail; well 
equipped; worth investigating. Medford 
Bakery, Medford, Okla. 





ONLY BAKERY, TOWN 1,500; GOOD PAY- 
ing business; well equipped in nice brick 
building; good reasons for selling. Write 
to Home Bakery, Millstadt, Il. 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE BAKERY, ALL 
new equipment, including two ovens, two 
trucks and new building; doing a yearly 
business of $40,000 in Wyoming town of 
25,000 population. Address Box 663, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 





= 


GGRESSIVE flour broker desires a 
quality producing spring mill, also 
semolina account for eastern Pennsy!l- 
vania and southern New Jersey. Have 
large trade and want good flour at com- 
petitive prices. Address 748, Care The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL FOR SALE 
Flour and Feed, also Saw Mill, 
Flour capacity—650 bbis 
Machinery almost new. 
Market for all feed at the door. 
Located in wheat growing section in 
town on State Highway in Penn- 
sylvania. 
Write Box 2, New Holland, Pa. 





FOR SALE—LARGE WATER POWER 
feed and buckwheat mills, with mixer 
complete; transit privileges; situated in 
thriving village in heart of rich dairy sec- 
tion; this mill is a winner, and a genuine 
bargain. For full particulars apply to T. 
B. Lippincott, Schenevus, N. Y. 





MILL FOR RENT—WATERPOWER FLOUR 
mill, 275 to 300 bbls capacity, located in 
eastern central Kansas; owing to recent 
death of owner will lease for fixed rent 
or on royalty basis; for full information 
address Lyman O. Perley, attorney for 
Soden Estate, Securities Building, Omaha, 
Neb. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—CARTER-MAYHEW OAT MA- 
chine, good as new, cleaned not over 60 
cars of wheat. Lexington Elevator & Mill 
Co., Lexington, Ohio. 


Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 








Short Term Securities 
High Yield Issues 


ST. PAUL DULUTH 





July Investment Bulletin 


Contents 


Concerning the Bond Market 
Issues Suitable for Trust Funds 


This bulletin will be mailed to 


interested investors on request. 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Railroad Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Foreign Bonds 


CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Wichita Elour Mills Co, 


GWichita,. Kansas 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 


One of the best known of southwestern 
flours; one that can meet all quality ar- 
guments, at any time. 


SWS 


Aggressive distributors can increase sales 
with 


“Kansas &xpansion”™ 





Eastern Representatives 


W. W. Swirr Harry D. Garst, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., H.C, HAGERMAN, 

Bluefield, W. Va. Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
Jounson & Co., In J. MILES NEIDIG, 

Bourse Bldg., P hiladelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa., (Western Pennsylvania) 


Harry E. Wuire Co, H. W. Diresx, 
Produce Exchange, New York City, N.Y. Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Onas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 


J.F.ImbsMilling | | “AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” |] Rancsas 


FLOUR 


| 
Co. THE WELLINGTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. a 
(Formerly The Sawyer Milling Co.) Wellin ,K 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ee ee Maid-- 


> > A fancy high patent flour 
Manufacturers o f milled from strictly dark 


Kansas Turkey “ ’ ” “ 9? HARD WINTER Turkey Wheat. 
Hard Wheat and WOLF s PREMIUM" SUNBEAM TaELe Varene 1,200 Barrels. 

Illinois Soft Winter GOLDEN KANSAS Modern Concrete Mill, Completed 1920 ‘ ; 
Wheat Flours. Wolf Flour Wins Favor Gibbon Roller Mills Hays City Flour Mills 


WOLF MILLING 00O., Ellinwood, Kansas Established 1873 GIBBON, NEB, HAYS CITY, KANSAS 









































“Me Have an Advantage 


This mill is located and equipped 
to furnish an excellent, economi- 
cal, bread-producing flour. 


“Mire “Us “For Quotations 


F LQ UJ R Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















